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THE CABINET AND THE INDEPENDENT LIBERALS. 


CoNFESSIONS of all descriptions are dis- 
agreeable. They remind the culprits of 
human frailty and weakness in a manner 
too clear and distinct for mortal pride. 
They become more annoying, however, 
when the confessional is inhabited by a 


| 
| 


' nations. 


was the most conciliatory that any Minis- 
ter ever penned. The Parliament was 
assured that the Government had done 
nothing to imperil the neutrality of the 
empire in the quarrels of other Kuropean 
The members were informed 


multitude ; and many persons dislike more | that various papers would be laid before 


to confess a mistake than a sin. The 
former reflects on their intellectual, and 
the latter on their moral strength. We 
have to confess a mistake, and must abide 
the consequences of not being infallible. 
Political writers remind the public usually 
of their fulfilled prophecies, and drop the 
unfulfilled out of sight. Our purpose 
may be served in the present instance by 
a different policy. 

Looking to the results of the last 
general election, we believed the Derby 
overnment safe from a direct vote of 
want of confidence. The Liberals had a 
majority in the House of Commons, but 
it was composed partly of members who, 
like Mr. Miller, of Leith, had declared 
that they would not support a party vote. 
Mr. Miller has been assailed in Edinburgh 
because he kept his word. Mr. Lindsay 
has been attacked at Sunderland because 
he opposed a party motion. Mr. Miller 
lid not vote; Mr. Lindsay voted, and 


both have been blamed for not becoming | 
_the propriety of moving the annexation, 


jarty tools. 

We are not going to write a “ melan- 
holy history” of these proceedings, but 
na few lines to state them. During the 

tmonth the new Parliament assembled 








‘dering any business. impossi 
year, except the business of adopting 
estimates and drawi i 


tnd heard a Spéech from the throne which | 





them to show the anxiety which the 


Government, through the Foreign Secre- 
tary, had evinced to preserve peace. 
They were also told that the change in 
the relations of the European States had 
obliged the Government to increase the 
naval and other means of defence, and 
thus to exceed the estimates which they 
had formed previously; but all parties 
were acquainted with these proceedings. 


| As to a Reform Bill, the Sovereign told 


the Parliament that if they should not see 
right to consider any measure at this late 
period of the session, they would require 
to make it the first employment of the 
next year. Thus the speech from the 
throne defied amendment inthe address— 
which is an echo, generally—except by an 
addition of want of confidence in the 
Ministry. This opinion could only be 
affixed to the address in reply; and on 
the evening of the day when Parliament 
assembled, a meeting of the Liberal party 
was held in Willis’s Rooms to consider 


overthrowing the Government, and ren- 
ible for the 


ng salaries. 
The rooms selected for.this meeting are 
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generally employed for the purposes of 
amusement. They are also occasionally 
used as an aristocratic Exeter Tall. 
Sometimes they figure in the capacity of 
a West-end Crystal Palace. Previously 
they have been overlooked as appropriate 
scenes for a political re-union. In this 
instance they were adopted, because they 
were neutral. Viscount Palmerston and 
his friends did not visit Lord John Russell 
and his friends, but they all met at 
Willis’s. As for the Independent Liberals, 
they were hooked on as humble joints to 
the respective tails, and had warning from 
the Guildhall cottee-house not to be either 
impracticable or troublesome, like Mr. 
Roebuck. That gentleman had spoken 
disagreeable things at Milford Haven, and 
accordingly the Parliamentary Retorm 
Committee, who assemble in the City, 
put the screw upon all doubtful repre- 
sentatives. They passed a resolution in 
favour of the sting being stuck into the 
address to the throne. They resolved 
that the country expected its representa- 
tives to let the Queen know officially the 
want of confidence felt in the Ministry by 
the nation. The resolution had some im- 
portance. We supposed, and others sup- 
yosed, that the leaders of the Independent 
Liberals had made terms with the two 
Whig powers, and that the arrangements 
were all right. The Independent Liberals 
occupied a splendid position at the meet- 
ing of Parliament. They could have 
enforced their own terms from any party 
in search of their alliance. Their circum- 
stances were known to the public, who 


supposed necessarily that the treaty of 


alliance, offensive and defensive, contained 
distinct stipulations for the public interest. 
There appear, indeed, to have been cer- 
tain stipulations. Two seats in the 
Cabinet have been secured, one for Mr. 
Cobden, if he will accept it on his arrival, 
and one for Mr. Milner Gibson. These 
gentlemen have been assigned to harmless 
places. Mr. Cobden is to preside over the 
merchants, and Mr. Gibson over the 
paupers of the land. They may both be 
extremely useful by a cautious discharge 
of their respective duties. They cannot 
necessarily do much mischief to the 
interests of their new friends in these 
laces. The Board of Trade and the 
Poor Law Board are rather executive 
than ‘ originative” in their nature. Mea- 
sures affecting the poor and concerning 
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WILLIs’S ROOMS 


trade may come out of these offices, but. 
unless Mr. Cobden propose to take the 
entrance shilling from each quarter of 
foreign corn, or Mr. Gibson devise some 
means to abolish the poor, we know of no 
great feats open to them in these de. 
partments. 

Mr. Cobden, we are now told, will not 
accept the position. Nobody can say 
truly that he will refuse until he has been 
consulted. He is an honest man, who will 
not render himself responsible for the 


| decisions of the Cabinet until he believes 


that he can render them accordant, in 
some measure, with his views. He is not 
more honest, we do not think that he is 
less upright, than Mr. Walpole, the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ; and if Mr. Cobden accept oftice he 
will not discharge its duties long, or the 
Ministry will have a short lite. He will 
resign alone, or they will all resign in 
company. 

A member of a Cabinet has his secret 
vote, and it must be kept secret from his 
constituents while he remains in office. 
Messrs. Cobden and Gibson cannot carry 
their own principles into operation in the 
Government. Mr. Cobden’s passive re- 
sistance principles would ruin any Cabinet 
ina ment He is not committed, indeed, 
to the full breadth of the theory, and his 
opinions have been misrepresented on the 
subject of national defences, yet he goes 
nearer to disarmament than the nation 
will permit at this time. 

We are not, however, telling the story 
without details as we proposed. The 
meeting at Willis’s Rooms was harmo- 
nious. The two rivals were reconciled. 
Perfect discipline was restored. The 
assault was voted. Mr. Bright agreed, 
and Mr. Gibson consented to be made a 
Cabinet Minister. The heir and son of a 
duke, fresh and green from college, or 
whose freshness has not been rubbed off 
by much speaking, was found ready and 
willing to move the ejection of the Go- 
vernment. An older member of the 
House, Mr. Hanbury, deemed it his duty 
to second the motion. Both gentlemen 
assigned good reasons for their proceed 
ings, and did in very fair style their 
specific work. Then Mr. Disraeli's answer 
was delivered, severe and terrible in some 
passages, especially those addressed to Sir 
James Graham, who, like a wandering 
traveller, returning in age to the home & 
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his early days, weary with the toil of his 
journeying, grey and stained by time and 


‘ 


time’s usages, seeks again comfort in the 


Radicalism of his youth. Conversions 
and re-conversions are not astonishing in 
our times, and the movements of Sir 
James Graham towards the truth need 
not have excited the sarcasm of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As he re- 
marked, “ young men will be young men.” 
They had both their aberrations ; they 
had both sown their wild oats in the 
political field ; and one of them had 
learned that his first principles were 
correct, and had returned to them. Sir 
James Graham does nothing by halves. 
Although he appears to be cold-blooded, 
yet that is all appearance. He is an en- 
thusiast for this day’s opinions. In that 


respect he is not a day older than the | 


year when he published “Corn and Cur- 
rency.” Perhaps he is even younger. At 
Carlisle he repeated tales from the news- 
papers. The Earl of Derby had sub- 
seribed, he said, twenty thousand pounds 
to the Carlton House Fund for bribing 
and corrupting electors. That fund may 
be, in the first instance, for assisting to 
defray the legitimate expenses of elections. 
Sir James Graham knows well that both 
of the great parties have common purses 
for the benefit of poor friends. He also 
knows that members of both parties bribe 
with a celerity in evil-doing quite dis- 
tressing, when they have money and 
opportunity. Bribery seems indigenous 
‘to all great parties, and corruption is 
natural to human hearts. Sir James 
Craham, therefore, could only have meant 
that the Earl of Derby was no better than 
other leaders, but only richer or more 
zealous, Mr. Disracli denied the sub- 
scription, upon authority, of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. In other words, the Earl 
of Derby had not been generous to the 
Carlton Club, or he had been less generous 
than the reports credited him. Other 
statements concerning the military and 
the naval departments were met with the 
same denials ; but then, the commentaries 
were so severe, so much in the style of 
Disraeli upon Peel, that the scene re- 
minded old members of old times, and it 
was evident that the member for Bucks 

id determined to bring grief to the heart 
of the member for merry Carlisle. We do 
not know why that ‘respected border 

tough is endowed with this adjective. 


THE GALLANT GRAHAM. 
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It may have deserved it in those days 
when it had frequently two or more Scotch 
subjects hung over its walls, and when, as 
a matter of course, one of its burghers 
could not cross the Eden without getting 
out of this world; but in our railway ex- 
periences it is dull and prosaic, food 
rather high in price, and by the night 
trains everything looks dull and drooping, 
like its senior representative. 

After Mr. Disraeli made a good defence 
of his Government and a killing attack 
upon “ the gallant Graham,” his friends 
were speechless. A number of expectant 
Lords of the Treasury and sub-secretaries 
rose from the Opposition side to kill time. 
One gentleman made a speech to signify 
that he would not support the Opposition, 
and he repented and voted with them. 
His speech may have been introduced to 
give variety to the work of slaughtering 
five innocent hours. The work was at 
last accomplished by a speech from the 
expectant Premier, who declared that 
they could have no division until gentle- 
men had given, who felt so inclined, 
reasons for their votes. So the debate 
went on for some evenings, and eame to 
an end at last in a majority of thirteen 
against the Government, This decision 


occurred ina Friday evening’s debate— 
that is, on a Saturday morning. 


, ry. A few 
hours afterwards the Cabinet assembled 
and resigned. The Queen sent for the 
Earl Granville in the same afternoon. He 
was willing to form a Cabinet, but Lord 
John Russell was indisposed to join. He 
had promised to accept or to give employ- 
ment with Viscount Palmerston, but he 
would not otherwise work. That affair 
being arranged, Viscount Palmerston com- 
meneced the formation of the strong 
Cabinet. We subjoin the names. They 
give the result of the labour for a week. 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Campbell. 


Lord John Russell. 
Sir G. C. Lewis. 


First Lord of the Treasury ... 
Lord Chancellor...) ... se 
Foreign Secretary ... 0... sss 
Home Secretary ° 


Secretary for Colonies ... Dake of Newcastle. 
Secretary for War ... .» Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Secretary for India... ... ... Sir C, Wood. 

First Lord of the Admiralty ... Duke of Somerset. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer... Mr. Gladstone. 
President of Council ... ... Lord Granville. 
Poor Law Board ... Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Board of Trade... ... «» Mr. Cobden. 
Postmaster-General ...  «.. The Earl of Elgin. 
Duchy Lancaster ess «es Sir George Grey. 
Privy Seal... .. «. «+» Duke of Argyle. 
Secretary for Ireland ... ... Mr. Cardwell. 


This Cabinet may be strong, but it 1s 
¥2 
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formed from very discordant materials. 
The Premier and the Foreign Secretary 
are disagreeable, although noble friends. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a | 


Peelite, who has dissented from the three 
other Peelites in the Cabinet on every 
yolitical movement for some time. He 
is the first man of a faction who disagrees 
with all the other numerals of the party, 
and they are not many. ‘The Cabinet is 
formed on the Nemesian principle, com- 
bined with the great object of planting 
men where they have something to learn. 
Lord John Russell ejected Viscount Pal- 
merston at a former period from the 
Foreign-office, and Viscount Palmerston 
places Lord John Russell, by his special 
desire, in that situation. Mr. Gladstone 
is made Chancellor of the Exchequer at a 
moment when his first duty will be to 
contradict all his former arguments and 
promises respecting the Income-tax. We 
do not consider this calamity equal. to 
martyrdom, because the circumstances 
have changed. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis has never been formerly in the 
Home Office, but that gives no ground to 
suppose that he will not learn. The Duke 
of Newcastle has the Colonial Office, 
with which he has no knowledge qualifica- 
tion; but the colonies have been accus- 
tomed to ignorant managers. Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer had no official acquaint- 
ance with the colonial department before 
he entered the office, but he has done 
much good in acquiring information. The 
Earl of Elgin was associated with the 
colonies professionally for many years. 
He had been successful in all his under- 
takings; and he has just returned from 
capturing Commissioner Yeh, since dead, 
and completing the most difficult negotia- 
tions that any British diplomatist ever 


effected. If he could have been persuaded | 


to join the Ministry, there would have 
been one splendid appointment for the 
colonies. ‘The Duke of Newcastle might 
have been put into the Post-oftice, al- 
though we certainly cannot guess why 
Mr. Rowland Hill could not manage that 
business without the assistance of a Peer. 

The Earl of Elgin, so far as his domestic 
wlitics are known, wasa Peclite. Hebegan 
ife as a Tory, and followed his chief. He 
has been so long engaged on colonial and 
foreign business, that it might be difficult 
to guess his existing rinciples. He cannot 


be more objectionable to a Palmerstonian 
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or a Russell Whig than any of the other 
Peelites. He may be even more advanced 


’ 


_and better, therefore, than gentlemen who 


have brooded over the calamities of their 
party “at home, lightening their mourn- 
ful work, like Mr. Sidney Herbert, by 
spoiling an army, or, with Mr. Gladstone, 
visiting the lonian Islands in cireum- 
stances of grave suspicion. 

The Earl of Elgin, as the preceding 
list shows, was requested to join, and he 
accepted the offer; for he has been em- 
ployed on the Post-office, in the very 
place for which every hour of his past life 
for many years had been spent in disquali- 
fying him to occupy. 7 

Mr. Sidney Herbert goes into the War- 
office. Sane persons scarcely know what 
to say of this appointment, for it appears 
so outrageous. Was there not a Crimean 
war in 1855? Was not Mr. Sidney 
Herbert the Secretary at War when it 
commenced ? Events crush each other 
out of sight so rapidly that one forgets. 
Viscount Palmerston evidently forgets. 
Yet he shared in a vote of censure escaped 
by Lord John Russell through desertion. 
This censure originated in the manage- 
ment of the War-office. Rougher words 
were on a thousand tongues at the time. 
An army had been almost obliterated, not 
by their enemies, but by their friends. 
Their grievous deaths may be forgiven. 
Is that a reason why they should be for- 
gotten? The appointment is only excused 
upon the plea that Mr. Herbert has ever 
since that catastrophe applied himself 
with diligence to military studies. 7 

The Indian Board is occupied by Sir 
Charles Wood, but if Viscount Palmer- 
ston wanted to form a strong Government, 
with a proportion of middle class men, 
why did he not request Sir John Law- 
rence, the first and the most popular of 
Indian Statesmen, to assume that position. 
We do not even know the opinions held 
by Sir John Lawrence on domestic polities, 
but the Indian Government requires “ the 
best man,” and some political irregulari- 
ties might be overlooked. Sir John Law- 
rence is not in Parliament, but what} 
the use of small boroughs, if a seat co 
not be procured for a leading statesman 
in an emergency, whom a dozen of large 
constituencies would elect on the earliest 
opportunity?» Sir John Lawrence © 
give the country the benefit of his expe 
rience, it is said, as a councillor, at te 
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Indian Board. True, the Governor of | 
the Punjaub, of the North-Western Pro- 
yinces, relieae energy and good govern- | 
ment were the méans of pres erving the 
Indian empire, may sit ata Board without 
a vote, to be overtuled by Sir Charles | 
Wood.» In that case, there is something 
absurd in the rumours floating in political | 
circles, that Mr. Cobden will decline the 
Board: of ‘Trade, because the position is 
unequal to his talents. We differ in : 
few particilars from Mr. Cobden, and | 
they are very important ; but we hold hin | 
mall the esteem of an able and honest | 
man; yet no ground exists for comp: aring | 
his administrativ e abilities or services 
with thoseof Sir John Lawrence. Viscount | 
Palmerston has missed an opportunity of | 
making one highly age wv minister, and | 
the great middle class of this empire a. 
proof that hereafter their interests would | 
receive in the construction of a Liberal | 
Cabinet, all that consideration to which | 
they are entitled. 

The Admiralty is given to the Duke of | 
Somerset, and the appointment may be 
very correct and fortunate, for the last 
chief of the Admir alty, Sir John Paking- 
ton, knew nothing of the subject, and he 
has been eminently successful. 

Lord Campbell becomes Lord - Chan- 
cellor, by the accident that the two leading 
political commoners had each a man for 
the place. The fervour of their respective | 
attachments compelled them to become 
neutrals ; and the oyster was handed to 
the happy Chief-Justice of England. He 
gave a shell to each, and kept ‘the edibles. 
His career is a noble illustration of per- 
severance conquering all things ; and 
amongst others, the friendship of Viscount 
Palmerston for a clever Radical barrister ; ! 
and the love of Lord John Russell for | 
his f family.. The appointment, however, 
cannot be censured. Lord Cam pbell will 
he an excellent Lord-Chancellor, although | 
it is strange to find one of the “ children 
ofa Scotch manse administe ving all that 
ecclesiastical patronage which is in the | s 
gift of the Lord-Chancellor of England. 

Earl Granville is Lord President of the 
Council, and the Duke of Argyll is Lord 
Privy Seal. «The respective duties of | 
these oftices will be adequately met. ‘The 
holders should be amply sufficient for the’ 
work, The Earl Granville is a courteous 
tian, and perfectly competent to preside 
anywhere, while the clever, and even 
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7 
learned, chief of Lochawe can surely keep 
a seal, or affix it as required. VY yy | few 
persons really know what are the duties 

taken from active 


of these offices 

Sir George Grey is 

life at the Home-office, to the quietress 

y of Lane ‘aster: and if there 
he any mistake in this movement, it is the 
loss of an excellent man of business at an 
ofice with a large quantity ¢ of work. Mr. 
Cardwell becomes Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land, upon the idea, we suppose, that as he 
knows nothing of that country, so he will 
not have to. conquer any prejudices. Let 
us remark that Ireland, like Seotland, or 
like England, has its special subjects : 
re quire an Irish mind, or the 
erson who baa resided 
formed acquaintance 
with its pe ople and their usages. We do 
not refer to ecclesiastical differences, but 
exclusively to social questions. Is the 
tenant right grievance in Ireland never 
to be settled 7 We hold it an evil fact 
that now, for years upon years, so many 
that we are ashamed to name them, the 
tenant right farmers of Ulster, which alone 
was worth many millions of money, has 
been exposed to the attacks of every 
avaricious, and grasping, ppeuporeimes 
landowner, until many ména who deemed 
themselves: rich have bedr ruined, and 
individual sufferings have been incurred, 
which the nation should not have per- 
Even if this mode of saving 
money, and investing it iiland, be deemed 
impolitie by the ‘Imperial Legislature, 
surely the farmers, who, with the consent 
of such landowners as the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and many others, had pur- 
sued it, were entitled toa remedy. 

Mter a few gentlemen were ‘found to 
have married sisters of their deceased 
wives, and doubts of the legality of these 
marriages existed, the Legislature solved 
them by passing a bill to legalise the past, 
ming widowers and their 
ainst the future. In the 
have passed to 


assistance of some 
in the country, an 


aa 
& 


same manner a bill might 


obtain an arbitration if necessary, but at 
any rate to fix a value upon the labour in- 


vested by these tenants, who did not 
marry sisters of their deceased wives, but 
who have been deprived frequently of the 
means of aiding these, and other relatives, 
by the absence of a remedy for an acknow- 


ledged wrong. 
‘The Irish ‘Reformers are offended at the 
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omission of Irish legislators from this | 


Cabinet, or even from the important offices 
in the Government, which do not give 
Cabinet seats. We may not sympathise 
so fully in this complaint as to believe 
that Ireland will materially suffer by the 
occurrence. 
by the circumstance that, of sixteen mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, three and a half be- 
long to this country. No doubt exists 


regarding the Lord-Chancellor, the Duke | 


of Argyle, and the Earl of Elgin. We 
reckon Mr. Gladstone half Scotch, and 
Mr. Cardwell has some leaning to the 


north; so we may assume three and a half 


in sixteen to be our real power in the 
Cabinet ; and we do not believe the one 
and a half above our “ population propor- 
tion” are worth a bad penny to Scotland. 

Still, the Irish deserve to be consulted 
directly on Cabinet questions, and there- 
fore Viscount Palmerston should have so 
arranged in the construction of his Cabinet 
that he might have introduced some 
gentlemen or peers connected directly 
with Ireland. 

Some Irish questions of interest may be 
discussed soon. The contract for the 
mail steamers at Galway is to be over- 
hauled. Mr. Lever is charged with 
driving a “hard bargain.” The charge 
is a little shabby. We might be sorry, 
for geographical reasons, at I[reland’s 
position, but it cannot be helped. There 
it is to the west of us, clear of channels 
and all their troubles. Men did not place 
it there, but, since it stands in the way, 
we cannot see any reason why they should 
not use it for the business of the west. 
The Shannon need not always run idle to 
sea. It Galway Bay afford advantages as 
a point of departure for steamers to the 
American coasts, little money may be 
expended to develope them The Cove 
of Cork is said to have many reasons 
within itself for being employed as a 
naval station, and not one against ship- 
building there that would not be good 
against Plymouth or Portsmouth. We 
cannot tell why the Cove of Cork should 
not be used for these purposes. It is, 
moreover, said that a fleet there would be 
as convenient as at Lisbon for every pur- 
pose of a fleet, especially with the direct 
telegraph to Gibraltar, for which we 
gratefully present thanks to the late 
Government, and the aid of steaming. 
To an old and faithful ally, Portugal, we 


Scotland will not be enriched | 
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are under a debt of good-will; but, after 
deduction for many hard sayings on ea 
side, resembling the bickerings of man and 
wife when both are, or rather is, not quite 
steady, and which do not amount to 
quarrels, we are under greater obligations 
for old and faithful work done to Ireland, 
and we would prefer, therefore, to see a 
larger portion of the naval estimates spent 
in Cork than in Lisbon. Sir James 
Hudson, in his correspondence with the 
Earl of Malmesbury, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, alleged that the 
Lombards would not rebel because they 
were impoverished by the results of 
several bad harvests. The Irish and the 
Italian character differ in many particu- 
lars ; and, supposing that Sir James 
IIudson was pertectly right in his estimate 
of the Lombards, there is no greater 
difference between the Irish and the 
Italians than in the causes of revolt. Not- 
withstanding the Phanix Club, and its 
clever and dreamy shopmen, we are con- 
vinced that an Irishman with abundance 
to eat and drink, and wherewithal to be 
clothed respectably, and who sees in him- 
self no exception to the common lot of 
industrious persons around him, is a very 
improbable subject for treason. 

To the consolation of Ireland it should 
be remembered that the Premier is an 
Irish landowner and an Irish peer, and has 
promised to himself that he would care, 
especially in his own Government, for the 
interests of the sister isle. 

The advanced Liberals have two seats 
at their disposal in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Milner Gibson has accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Poor Law Board. For Mr. 
Cobden is reserved the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade. The two positions are 
as good for influence in the Cabinet as any 
others. Still, the friends of Mr. Cobden 
say that he will decline to occupy, and in 
that case Mr. Gibson can scarcely con- 
tinue in occupation ; but from the speech 
of Mr Gibson at Ashton no symptoms 
can be gathered of his intention to resign. 
He justifies his acceptance of office, and 
his constituents endorse his justification. 
A more harmless speech was never made 
from any hustings. It is quite courtly, 
forbearing, and good-natured. ka The 
Cabinet are not all of one mind, Mr 


Gibson admits, and excuses by the frailties 
of human nature. 
a race, and, therefore, we cannot 


We are not pertect as 
be unani- 











mous. 
are glad to have Mr. Gibson’s sanction to | we can only suppose General Peel to be 


an old truth. Warwick of Cabinets, he is 
conquered at last, and effectually tamed. 
The arms of Dalilah are around him, and 
his love for this poor law affair has 
fastened him up in its spells. The Cabinet, 
he says, will consider a new reform bill, 


and when they have considered the mea- | 


sure they will tell the public how they 
have decided for them, and what they 
will do; but they will not retrograde, and 
for whatever performance they may pro- 
pose, let the public be thi inkful. 
not the Cabinet of crabs. Its members do 
not go back. Let all advanced Liberals 
he exhilirated by the intelligence. 

The arrangement for the support of 
their represent: itives 
the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, and the 


motion of the Marquis of Hartington, was | 
and three sub- | 


two seats in the Cabinet 
positions in the Government. This was 
the arrangement, or there was none. 
position of the Independent Liberals was 
dther bartered for nothing or for these 
things. ‘The business was “conducted on 
extremely old principles. We can scarcely 
remember a period in history when men 
did not bid for office and pl: ce 3 and no 
harm can come of good men in power if 
they get there by the triumph of their 
principles. In this instance a few gentle- 
men have entered office, but their prin- 
ciples, like their cabs, wait outside. 
Messrs. Lindsay, Roebuck, and their few 


ends are avenged, and the extreme 
Liberals have been once more mis- 


managed. 

Lord John Russell’s sae th at the City 
dection—business like as Threadneedle- 
‘treet, and curt and weg 3 the full 
avy. Three great questions are before 

» he says. First, we are to maintain 
er ne utrality ; but that had been done by 
the Earl of Malmesbury, who scolded 
Austrians, F nape and Sardinians indis- 
ctiminately for proposing to break each 
other's heads, and plainly stated to all 
parties that, for anything which could be 
obtained by peace, we should never make 


Waintained in a serviceable and strong 
‘tate ; and that was the second point in 
the Foreign Secretary's speech; but he 
acknowledged the efficiency of Sir John 
akington in that department, and there, 


The | 


This is | 


cast no light. 
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The statement is not new, but we | the army is the third point in the speech, 


‘less objectionable than Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, upon the common prine iple of law 
that a man is to be held innocent until he 
be proved guilty. 

These were the three leading parts of 
speech by Lord John Russell at the 
Guildhall, for upon the Reform Bill he 
It has been a coming event 
tor five years, and the Derby Government 
le nethe ned its shadow by the adoption of 
a ten pound county constituency. Lord 
John Russell should have told us that he 
would not retrograde from that point 
back to his twenty pound plan. He might 
have stated that he would adopt the ten 


_pound franchise in counties, reduce the 


in the Commons to | 





qualification in boroughs to five pounds, 
bring the savings bank qualification to 
thirty, and extended it to all Govern- 
ment stock, which thus would be seattered 
through the nation. That would not be a 
good bill, with the certainty that equality 
of representation will not be cheerfully 
coneeded ; but it would have been some- 
thing to know that the legislative months 
of the country have not been sacrificed for 
nothing more than a change of office 
holders. Lord John Russell could not, 
however, announce any determination hy 
parties who had yet to consider. The 
Cabinet, he said, would consider maturely, 
before the next session, the character of 
the Reform measures. They have con- 
sidered the subject until it might well be 
threadbare. Is not this the Aberdeen 
Cabinet, with Palmerston for Premier and 
Mr. Milner Gibson in the place of the late 
Sir William Molesworth? They may 
consider, and we are quite misinformed if 
the unenfranchised do not also consider, 
that they have gained nothing from the 
changes arranged in Willis’s Rooms. This 
is the second time within twelvemonths 
that the hope ofa perfect reform has been 
trustrated, and the movement in its favour 
stifled, first at Birmingham, by the im- 
practicable proposal of rating, and now by 
this alliance between the Independent 


Liberals and the Whigs, without condi- 
war. Then the n: wy, Which should be | 


at least, a change was unnecessary. As | 


tions. We do not say that a coalition 
might not have occurred, but it should not 
have occurred without terms. We do not 
think that it should have occurred, even 
with adequate terms, but upon a fact 
needing redress. If the Ministry had 
abused thew patronage, neglected the 
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army or the navy, endangered the peace 


of the country, proposed bad bills, or neg- | 


lected to propose good measures, they 
should have been assailed, and, if possible, 


ejected for their offences, named and > 


proved, j 
vernment the same rule which should have 
been applied to the last, and should be 
applied to the present Palmerston Minis- 
try. The people never gain by “clever- 
ness,” by quibbles, and quirks. Even now 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF 


SCENE XVIII. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


‘‘Ir has often struck me,’’ said Clayton, as he 
walked into the east room of the Royal Academy, 
“that a catalogue, giving a key—or serving as a 
key to the pictures—would make this place more 
interesting to the generality of visitors. Pshaw !’’ 
he exclaimed, impatiently —*“ here I am falsifying 
my own idea, pretending a benevolent motive. I 
mean that I have often thought a catalogue, 
telling the story of each picture, would pay.” 

“Perhaps it might,” answered Patience, “ but 
I very much doubt if the artists would approve of 
any other reading than their own being given.” 

“Their own, then, should be so plain, as not 
to be mistaken; now my readiug—for I suppose 
myself the writer of such catalogue—would coin- 
cide with the subject.” 

** And so would be unnecessary,” added Patience. 

“You misunderstand me,” replied Clayton, 
“but let me give you an illustration—you'll see 
what I mean, then. Look here: No. 40, with a 
moon, like a cream cheese, made round instead of 
square: now, all we are told about that picture 
is, that it is by A. L. Egg, the Academician, and 
is called ‘The Night before Naseby.’ ” 

“And that is quite enough,” said Patience; 
“every one knows that the dark figure in the 
tent is Cromwell.” 

“Every one does not know it,’’ answered 
Clayton; “‘but even granting that every one—or 
almost every one is aware of the fact—overy one 
does not know that the old hamlet of Naseby 
is still standing on the north-west border of 
Northamptonshire ; and every one does not know 
that the decisive battle of Naseby was fought on 
the fourteenth day of June, 1645; and that, as 
the troops, both of Charles and Cromwell, were 
advancing to the fight by dawn, the moment 
at which the Protector is taken must have been 
not many hours before the fight.” 

“ But the tents are not struck,” said Patience. 
“Never mind that,” replied Clayton, “ it’s 


We apply to the Derby Go- | 
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' we hear of deep discontent prevalent 


among the Liberal party: Many of them 
say that they have been outwitted; many 
more are suspicious that the saying jg 
true ; some parties even talk of expelling 

. . . ‘ 5 
the present Ministry from office. Changes 
of this nature bring constitutional govern. 
ment into disrepute, and falsely, too, for 


_ constitutional government is blameless for 


| 








the errors of representatives, who give to 
faction what was intended for mankind, 


LIFE. 


painter's licence—the men would have to make the 
greater haste, for certainly the battle of Naseby 
was fought early in the morning, and the ‘ Night 
before Naseby’ would be either a few hours before 
that time, or else a day and a night before it.” 

“And how does that make the picture more 
interesting ?’’ said Patience. 

“ By knowing something of the detail, we enter 
more completely into the subject,” he replied. 
“The battle of Naseby was the turning point of 
the civil war—the forces of Cromwell and of the 
King were nearly equal in point of numbers—the 
King commanded his centre in person, and his 
troops gathered confidence from his presence, 
Prince Rupert gained a temporary victory in one 
part of the field, over Cromwell’s left wing, com- 
manded by Ireton, who afterwards married the 
Protector’s daughter—but it was only ¢emporary, 
for the gentleman forgot that the ‘better part of 
valour is discretion,’ and so, following up bis sue- 
cess with too much impetuosity, managed to turn 
the tables on himself, But it was Cromwell who 
decided the fortune of that day—look at him,” said 
Clayton, pointing to the picture—‘‘ can you not 
fancy the owner of that face, breaking first one 
squadron, and then another of the enemy, and 
afterwards, when the hard-fought struggle was 
over, calmly wiping his blood stained sword, and 
returning again to the attitude he is painted in, 
to offer up his thanks to Him whose protection 
he is imploring? You may be quite sure that a 
little knowledge of the subject very much adds 
to the interest.” 

“But every one is acquainted with the details 
you have mentionel,” said Patience. 

“You are,” replied Clayton, “ but you are not 
every onc. Now, we'll just play the eaves-dropper 
for once, and listen to the remarks of our neigh- 
bours. But, first of all, do look at that hideous 
woman—yes, she is meant for a womau—there, 
up at the top, No. 38. She is described as ‘fair 


as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as a0 
army with banners !’—/errid/e, indeed, in ugliness 
—why, she has a head like Judge Jeffries. 
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inter has not comprehended that subject, and | 
as it is connected with religious feelings, and may | 
outrage them, he should have left it alone.” 

«Certainly, the feminine gender seems an in- 
consistency there,” replied Patience. 

“Now, here is a lovely little picture,” said 
Clayton, “ No. 61, ‘A Grey Morning.’ ”’ 

“Nothing but white in it,’ was the running | 
commentary of a lady in a pink muslin dress, and 
extra allowance of crinoline ; “nothing but white— 
a wishy-washy thing.’’ 

“That woman,’’ pursued Clayton, alluding to 
the last speaker, “‘ would say of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s picture of the ‘Strawberry Girl,’ ‘ nothing 
but brown!’ Some people have no taste—whiy, 
the very thing she complains of—the absence of 
colour, yet exquisite effect produced—is the 
chief beauty of the painting.” 

“It is very lovely,” said Patience, as she 
leant down cluse'to it. ‘“ How very much I am 
indebted to Mr. Alexander for the good he has 
done me.”’ 

“ Done your eyes, you mean,” said Clayton ; and 
although his words were off-hand, his tone proved 
the interest he took in the amendment. “ By all 
the powers of paste and pearl-powder!”’ he said, 
as he drew the hand of Patience within his arm ; 
“there’s that old Jezebel, Lady Bellinghame,—let’s 
be off, I can’t stand her. Where’s Volante? I 
hope she won’t meet her!” 

“Volante is with my mother,’’ replied Patience, 
“and we can’t be ‘ off;’ it would be rude,—she 
may see us.” 

“She does,” said Clayton; and in another 
moment, the object of his aversion had sidled up 
to them. 

“ Delighted tosee you, my dear Miss Maberley — 
Mr, Clayton! charmed to have the pleasure of 
meeting you. Charming exhibition! eh ?—so 
many lovely portraits! Quite delightful to see the 
progress of art! eh 2°’ 

“ A mistake, ma’am,” growled Clayton; “artists 
say—but they’re fools to your ladyship—that the | 
present exhibition is remarkably poor—not as good 
as last year—or the year before that.” 

“But you don’t think so?’ said the lady, 
“surely you dov’t think so.” 


| dressed. 
continued, pointing to No. 105, “The Poet to 





“Pm not qualified to judge,” was the reply. 
“ Where are the pretiy portraits your lady- 
thip named 2? [ don’t see any —I think 
then remarkably ugly —look at that woman, 
No, 223--a Mrs. R. Bolton—do you ad- 
mire her dress—covered with tawdry jewellery ? 
She might be a standing advertisement, if her 
husband were a jeweller; the taste of such a cos- 
tume is execrable, ‘hen, again, look at No. 3— 
which is called ‘A portrait of a lady, as Sappho! 
Her face would be a recommendation, if I wanted 
“ under-nurse; she looks an amiable young 
voman—and not clever enough to be ‘sharp,’ a 

rous quality in servants; but there is none 
of the genius of the inspired Greek songstress in | 
very common-place features,” 
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“ Naughty man !”’ said Lady Bellingham, as she 
tapped Clayton’s arm with her catalogue, “ naughty 
man! Now don’t you think the Countess Della 
Torre pretty —there, No. 69 ?” 

“No, I don't,” said Clayton; “ but she is a 
quiet, simple-looking woman, and is comfortably 
[ call that an exquisite picture,” he 


his Wife.” “The wife’s face is perfect; how 


beautiful the lines are” (he turned to Patience 


now, and not to Lady Bellinghame) “ appended to 
that picture: let me read them to you, they are 
Moore’s.” 

But the reading was interrupted by a tall thin 
man, who held out his hand to Clayton. 

“You here!” said the latter; “I did not know 
you were in town. Patience—or Miss Maberley— 
my old friend Brooks—permit me, for once, the 
vulgarity of an introduction, in consideration of 
the antediluvian friendship.” 

‘A very gentlemauly-looking man, my dear," 
was the ‘aside’ of Lady Bellinghame to Patience. 

“ Brooks, tell me how to get rid of that old 
painted nuisance,’’ was also the ‘ aside ’ of Clayton 
to his friend. . 

“Talk sense to her,” was the reply; “she 
looks as if she wouldn't like it.” 

“T’ve tried it,” said Clayton, “and she won’t 
go. 

“Lose her in a crowd,” added the other. 

“Yon never lose a worthless thing,”’ replied 
Clayton. 

‘Introduce me,” said Brooks, and in another 
moment the lady had accepted the offer of his 
arm. 

“ Booked !’’ said Clayton, as he pointed out a 
picture. 

‘‘ Fora short journey,” replied Brooks quietly. 
“ T know something of the old nag—trust her to me 
—in five minutes she’}l be glad enough to betake 
herself to somebody else.—Your ladyship seen 
this picture?’ he said, taking her quickly to 


| Millais’ “ Vale of Rest.’’ 


““Yes—but the subject is so very unpleasant— 
shocking—positively shocking,” and she gave his 
arm a little tug to get him away, but not one bit 
would he stir. 

“Shocking!” he said, echoing her words, 
“shocking! Why your ladyship might as well 
say it is shocking to think of getting up to-mor.- 
row morning. We both believe we shall do that ; 
and we both believe, and are tolerably certain ‘of 
it too, that we shall both die. Why is it 
shocking to see the last resting-place of some of 
our own species? Look at the vigour of the 
paiuting—the arms of the nan who is digging the 
grave, and shovelling out human bones with the 


mould.” ' 


“ Dou’t,” said the lady, as she applied a beau=) - 


tifully cut and golden-mounted smelling-bottle to 


her nose, “‘don’t—pray don’t say such dreadful 
_ things—L declare you quite make me feel wheom-’ 


fortable.”’ 








“Why ?” asked Brooks, as he turned and 
fixed his eyes on her. 

‘ Particularly fine eyes,’ thought Lady Belling- 
ham. 


“Why? Tell me why I should not speak of | 


graves and human bones? We should be funny 
sort of people without the one; and the other, you 
must allow, you would like to be put into when 
you’ve run the race of life.’ 

“Don’t,” again simpered the lady, ‘“ don’t 
talk so dreadfully—you make me think of the 
horrible Crimea ’’— 

“Toes up, and nothing to cover ’em,’’ he 
interrupted. 

The lady gave a little affected shudder, and 
half withdrew her hand. ‘ She’s going,” thought 
Brooks, as he looked round at Clayton and 
Patience, who, sitting down on one of the benches, 
watched his manwuvres. ‘ No such luck though,” 
sighed he to himse!f, as she replaced her hand; 
“1 must try again.” 

“The tombstones are excellent,’ he said; “and 
the moss! how damp, and yet how luxuriant it is! 
The human body makes good manure, I am told. 
Waterloo produced a splendid crop the year after 
the battle. Ihave not heard the account of the 
Crimean soil—Italy too’? — 

But he triumphed at last. 

“Lord and Lady Beauchamp, I declare,” said 
his companion, “ old friends of mine—pray excuse 
me 


b 


“ Willingly,” thought Brooks, as he dropped 
her hand, and saw her join her new friends. “There, 
Clayton,” he continued, as he sat down beside 
him, “I’ve ‘disgusted the old thing. She won’t 
come near me again. Why, my dear fellow, I’ve 
met her over and over again this season; she was 
at the , in Park-lane, Jast night, rouged to 
the eyes! I knew I could get rid of her; and 
now that she is gone, let us go round the rooms, 
and I’ll show you the best pictures.” 

*““Who’s that woman in the little cocked hat, 
with the tail of a red parrot stuck in it ?”’ said 
Clayton. 

*‘ Round the sofa,” answered Brooks; ‘ ac- 
cording to a letter in the Zimes her dress is 
‘indecent,’ for she has the hooped petticoat and 
Balmoral boots !’’ 

“By ‘round the sofa,’ I am to understand 
Mrs. Gaskell?” said Patience. “By the bye, 
have you read the work ?” 

“ Yes,’” answered Brooks; “and as I know 
your next question will be, How do you like it? 
I may as well say, not at all. But about that 
letter in the Zimes, what do you think of crino- 
line, Miss Maberley? I like to get a woman’s 
opinion about woman’s dress, because 1 know it 
will be deprecatory and abusive, and I like that; 
and if it isn’t, then it will be singular, and I like 
singularity ; so, any way, I’m sure to be pleased : 
there’s diplomacy for you. So, now, tell me your 
opinion of the present balloon fashion of wearing 
the dresses. You don’t adopt it yourself, I see.” 
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“ No,”’ said Patience ; “ but that is no reason 
why other people should not.”’ 

“None,” replied Brooks. ‘Clayton, you’re as 
mum as a ghost; is old Lady Jezebel sticking jy 
your throat ?” 

“Neither her nor her crinoline,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Then give us your opinion like a man,’’ 

“1 thought you wanted to have it of a woman,” 
replied Clayton; “if so, I’d better make it as 
feminine as possible.”’ 

“Iclaim the prerogative of reply,” replied 
Patience ; ‘ you—your sex, 1 mean—poach: on our 
manor when you discuss our dress,” 

“Why, you dress to please us, you know you 
do,” said Clayton. : 

“1 do not,” she replied. 

“T meant the you generally, and not indi- 
vidually : yow never do any thing like other 
women,” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” she replied; * but 
here is my mother; we will apply to her for an 
opinion.” 

“What are you talking about?’ said Mrs, 
Maberley ; “ what do you want to know ?” 

“Your opinion about crinoline, ma’am,” said 
Brooks. ‘The papers are taking it up, and 
trying to put it down. ‘ Heads of Families’ are 
writing letters to the 7imes on the important sub- 
ject of ‘crinoline!’ The Telegraph, 1 believe, has 
had a leading article on crinoline. Now, tell us 
what you tuink about the matter.” 

“1 will answer your question when you have 
replied to one of mine,”’ said the lady. 

“Go on, ma’am,”’ said Brooks, 

“ ] will,” she replied. ‘ Now, sir, this is my 
question—W hat business have ‘ Heads of Families,’ 
or Zelegraphs, or ‘ Paterfamilias,’ or any other 
busybody of your sex, to meddle with our under- 
garments ?”’ 

** Don’t know, ma’am,” said Brooks. 

“When you,” pursued the lady, following up 
the retreat, “‘ appeared in ‘ peg-a-tops’ (the abowi- 
nations ;), we didn’t say anything about it. And 
when you curtailed the dimensions of your shoot- 
ing coats until decency hid her face, we didn’t 
write leading articles on the subject! I'll tell 
you what it is, sir,” continued the lady, now be- 
coming irate; “it’s a great pity gentlemen hav'nt 
something better to wiite about than ladies petti- 
coats! A pretty degenerate state the country 
must be in when the men sit down to write leading 
articles on petticoats! No wonder the —— 
Rifle Corps refused to volunteer unless they were 
allowed to have gold lace on their coats! A 
messy set of fellows—some of Paterfamiliases 
who write leading articles on petticoats.” a 

But it has reached an unpardonable extent, 
said Brooks. 

“Let them fight it out,” whispered Clayton t 
Patience. ‘It’s a capital sparring match.” 

‘‘That’s your opinion,” replied Mrs. Maberley. 

“ And it ought to be abused,” he added. ~ 



















“So you say,” she answered. “ Now, sir, 
we've heard a great deal lately about the paucity 
of occupation for women, and I really begin to | 
fear that it will be a very tremendous evil before | 
long, because your sex show evident symptoms of 
turning milliners! I'll tell you what it is, sir,” 
she continued, “let every one mind his or her | 
own business. Woman’s dress is for woman’s | 
consideration. If the large petticoats are objec- 
tionable ; i/—mind, I don’t say they are—but if 
they are, then let woman find out the fact, and | 
name it to her sister woman; it is not man’s 

vince, nor is it good taste in him to make a 
lady’s clothing the subject of public comment or 
remark. It is unmanly ail cowardly, because we 
have not the power of retort. Were I an editor 
[ would burn all such letters rather than let them 
disgrace my columns.” 

«Amen to that,” said Clayton. 

“So be it,” added Brooks. ‘ But, meanwhile, 
we are forgetting the pictures. What's the 
meaning of that thing called ‘ England and Italy,’ 
No. 173—two boys, one evidently of gentle birth, 
by his well-fed cheeks, and well-dressed limbs; the 
other, a ragged, half-starved urchin—what’s it all 
about ?”” 

“The artiste tells you her meaning in a few 
lines,” replied Clayton. ‘‘She says, ‘Two boys, 
one of English type, the other an Italian boy of 
the people. In one I have endeavoured to express 
the pure happiness of our children; in the other, 
the obstination’ — 

“What ?” said Clayton, “ obstination? What 
oneatth does the woman mean ?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Brooks; “but let me 
go on to the end—‘the obstination of the op- 
pressed and suffering poor of Italy.’ ”’ 

“What an absurdity!” said Clayton; “ just a 
woman’s blunder! She takes a stall-fed little 
rascal of our children, and then chooses a miser- 
able little ‘lack’ of Italy’s outcasts, to represent 
the ‘obstination’ of her suffering poor! What a 
total want of analogy between the two! I should 
have liked to paint one of those merry little rascals, 
ho go capering about with their ‘ hurdy-gurdies,’ 
elongating their mouths into a broad grin, while 
their eyes keep up a most jolly accompaniment 
thereto; and close beside him one of a similar 
class of English birth—a shoeblack, we will say 
—although the shoeblack would hold ‘himself 
above his musical compeer. Which of the two 
would be the best portrait of true happiness, I 
should like to know ?” 

“Why, the Italian, of course,” said Mrs. Ma- 
berley: “and there’s a ‘ Roland for an Oliver.’ 
You agreed with me about the petticoats, and now 
T agree with you about the boys—‘ one good turn 

es another.” 

“Water lilies in deep salt water,” said Clayton, 
% be looked at Landseer’s magnificent picture of 
the Dying Stag. ‘“ How came water lilies there ?”’ 

“By the means of the painter’s brusb,”’ said 


‘’ 
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“on the principle of ‘scenic effect,’ my 
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good sir; put in to look well; perhaps they floated 
there. Do have a little imagination.” 

“ One must have a great deal,’’ replied Clayton, 
“to account for all the absurdities which painters 
choose to palm upon us. Now, here is an 
absurdity in this picture of ‘Cowper and his 
Mother.’ Do you see that Mrs. Cowper is in all 
but Court costume? She has a magnificent dress 
and train of brocaded silk, which her boy, the 
future poet, is handling and pricking off the pattern 
of the flowers on a piece of paper with a pin. 
By the bye, how old would you say that boy 
looks ?*’ 

“About nine years of age;” said Patience, 
“or he might be-a tall boy of eight.” 

“ Yet, Cowper’s mother died when her child 
was in his sixth year,”’ said Clayton; “ and as 
she was the wife of a country rector, living ia 
the parsonage house, and appearing to be a very 
domestic person, it is not very probable she wore 
brocaded dresses aud brocaded traius.’’ 

* But,”” remarked Patience, “the painter takes 
the poet’s words for his text to the picture. Read 
them, and you will see that.”’ 

“T will, here they are’— 

When playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, 

And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would softly speak, and stroke my head and smile. 


“There,” said Patience, “you see Cowper 
himself speaks of the ‘ vesture’s tissued flowers.’ "’ 

“ Exactly,’’ replied the doctor, who had joined 
them; “but as a parson’s wife Mrs. Cowper 
would probably have worn a chintz gown, which, 
also, as probably would have been covered with 
the flowers he names. I shouldn’t like to see 
your mother, my girl, sitting in a brocaded silk 
and court train!” 

“Nor I,”’ said Patience, laughing; “but I 
suppose a little exaggeration is permissible in 
painting, to give poetry to the picture.” 

“ Just the very thing it fails to do,” replied the 
doctor; “depend upon it, there is always more 
poetry in truth than untruth. Come a little 
further on, and I'll show you ‘ poetry,’— if by that 
term you mean sentiment.” 

He went back to the middle room, and stopped 
before the picture No. 456—* Silent Pleading.” 
Under a tree in the front of the picture sat, or 
rather lay, a rough and brawny man; his face was 
wan, his clothes old and tattered. Yet gently, 
firmly, tenderly clasping to him, he heldin his sinewy 
arms a@ little child. Both father and child were 
asleep, unconscious of the separation which was to 
follow on their waking; for close to and looking 
at them kindly, hesitating, while thus looking, to 
perform a painful duty, stand a gentleman, and 
near him a constable, with a pair of handcuffs, 
That tells the story. 

“There,” said the doctor, “is there not more 
poetry in that than in all the finely dressed ladies 
in the world? But I must show you one more 
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picture, which, for delicacy of execution, is not 
surpassed in this collection. We will go back again 
to Mrs. Cowper, for the painting 1 speak of is 
near her. That is it, * Undine discovering herself 
to the Knight Hildebrand.’” » 

“How very lovely !” said Patieuce, as she stood 
before it; “although the water-spirit is scarcely 
ethereal enough. Do you know the tale ?”’ 

“Not very ‘well,” replied Brooks: “it is a 
German legend, is it not ?”’ 

“Yes, . Undine is supposed to be a water- 
spirit, who hopes to gain a soul—young ladies of 
the water nymph genus not possessing any natu- 
rally—by winning .the love of a mortal. She 
meets the knight Hildebrand, who, being struck 
with the peculiar loveliness of Undine, swears 
eternal fidelity to her. Everything prospers for a 
time; Undine tells her husband, when she thinks 
she may safely do so, what she is; and, although 
he receives the intimation very well at first, he 
scems to have his doubts on the point afterwards. 
However, it is the old story over again. He meets 
a certain fair damsel of his own species, named 
Bertalda; wooes and marries her—the poor gentle 
water-spirit pining in grief all the time. But 
the false knight reaps the fate he deserves, for on 
his wedding night Undine glides into his palace, 
and destroys him by a kiss.”’ 

“And serve him right,” said Brooks, “ for 
changing his mind.” 

‘“‘She was only a water 
Clayton. 

“ And did not wear crinoline, if that picture of 
her toilette is authority,” said the doctor. 

“ Doctor!” ejaculated Mrs. Maberley, “ doctor ! 
I’m ashamed of you. To allude to {the young 
woman’s very restricted attire in that inconsiderate 
manner.” . 

“She wasn’t a young womanat all,” replied the 
doctor. 

‘But bearing the semblance of one,’’ retorted 
his wife, “‘and that comes to the same thing.”’ 

“ Not quite,” he replied; “these are the days 
of ‘pretence,’ good wife. Few are what they 
seem to be. I’m sure I should fancy our women 
of this nineteenth century, Jack-in-the-Greens, or 
extinquishers of giant growth and perambulatory 
powers—or anything but women.” 

“Then you are anti crinoline,’’ said Brooks. 

“No, he isn’t,” replied Mrs. Maberley; “ he 
hnows nothing about it, and he ought to know 
nothing about it.” 

“I’m told my duty,”” said the doctor, with a 
smile; “but I think it is getting Jate. Martha, 
what time do we dine ?”’ 

** Six.” 

“And it is now nearly five. We nmust be off. 
Clayton, will your friend join us at dinner ?” 

“Neither | nor my friend to-day,’’ said Clay- 
ton; “we'll see you in the evening if we can.” 

The doctor and his family drove off. Clayton 
aud Brooks walked. 

“Let us go up the Tottenham Court-road,”’ 


nymph,’’ replied 
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said Brooks, “ and see the juvenile representatives 
of the ‘ pure happiness of England.’ ” 

“There is one,” said Clayton, as he pointed to 
a child of ten, who, crouching by the wall, kept 
watch over a row of diminutive ladders, such as 
would have made Gulliver’s fortune could he have 
imported a few thousand of them into Liliputia, 
“Look at his sallow, aged face—pinched with 
hunger, sharpened by want.’’ 

“ He is an exaggerated specimen,” said Brooks, 

Not at all,’ replied the other. 

They went on. As they entered one of the 
by-streets of Camden Town, a crowd. was rapidly 
collecting round the struggling figure of a boy, 

“What is the matter?’ asked Brooks, of a 
butcher who stood near. 

“The rascal has been stealing again, sir,” he 
said. ‘It wasn’t more than a firtnight agone 
that I caught him prigging some ribbon from that 
shop at the corner. I let ’im off then, but I on't 
let ’im off now. Why, bless you, sir, the boys is 
worse than the men about here! They’re the 
biggest little thieves and liars as can be; and as 
to their cussing and swearing! why ’twould 
frighten you to hear ’em.” 

“There,’’ said Clayton, as they went on, “ there 
is a specimen of the same class of boys in this 
our civilized England, as the painted exemplification 
of Italian degradation. We might as well at- 
tempt to argue the musical superiority of England 
by drawing a parallel between Sims Reeves and 
an Italian Pifferaro, as to maintain her moral 
superiority by contrasting a child of the wealthier 
classes with one taken from the dregs of Italy's 
people. Our poor are in a morally degraded con- 
dition—it is an undeniable fact. Look at our 
streets on the Sabbath day. I am no saint, as 
you well know ; but sinner asI may be, I say the 
Sunday trading of the metropolis, the Sunday 
idling, the crowds of pleasure-seeking men, and 
reckless boys, who wander here and there and 
everywhere, the reeking public houses, aud the 
abominable sins they cause, are a disgrace to our 
kingdom, and enough to call down God’s wrath 
on it.” 

“Quite true,” replied Brooks; “but it is an 
old complaint, and an ‘ oft-told tale.’ ” 

“But one that is not told oft enough,” said 
Clayton. ‘Every legislator of the land who 
pretends to the name of a Christian man, shouldtry 
to carry into operation in England the law now 
existing in Scotland, and provide against the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on the Sabbath.” 

“Umplh !’’ said Brooks. ‘ Were I a poor man 
when such act came into operation, [ would say, 
‘By your leave, maisters, I'll trouble you for s 
drop o’ drink out 0’ your publics—your club 
houses—if you-keeps they open when you 
ours! ‘What's good for the goose is 
the gander ;’ and the law for the poor is the law 
for the rich. I don’t know that there 18 07 
special clause of immunity to be found for the 
latter in the Bible. If the public houses should 
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be shat—and decidedly I would advocate their 
‘1¢-—go should the club houses and fashion- 
able hotels. The poor man is jealous of his rights, 
and has a strong sense of justice. Example, too, 
along way with him.” 

“The club houses, &c., are not as demoralising 
as the publics,” said Clayton; “and they are, in 
reality, dwelling-houses, where a great number of 
persons board together.” 

“These are questions open to discussion. They 


| 


may not—or rather the frequenters of them— | 


do not outrage common decency ; of course, their 
caste forbids it; but the precedent is as demoralis- 
ing and destructive of serious thought as the 

blic house. It is quite time that everything of 
the kind should be considered.” 

“ And here is the time and place for us to stop,” 
sid Clayton, as he reached the door of his own 
residence. ‘Come iu; I have much to say. I 
want to consult you about” 

“ What ?” 

“Getting married !” 








SCENE XIX. 
KEW GARDENS. 

Hast thou e’er seen a garden clad, 

To all the robes that Eden had P 

A vale o’erspread with streams and trees— 

A paradise of mysteries. 

Plains, with green hills adorning them, 

Like jewels in a diadem. 
“We,” said Clayton, as he entered the gardens 
at Kew, “that is indeed a stretch of imagination ; 
those lines are placed at the commencement of the 
peany guide books—only the penny, mind you— 
as a description of these gardens. The author 
forgets the botanical resources of the pleasure- 
ground of our first parents. i don’t fancy the 
only two trees we find mentioned as growing in 
Eden can be discovered at Kew. But come on; 
we will make the best use of our time. What's 
the row there?” [N.B.—Mr, Clayton had not 
read his Bible with sufficient care, or he would 
have learned more than two trees growing in Eden. } 

He pointed to the gate, where an altercation 
was going on between an irate female and the 
gate keeper, the subject of discussion being a 
small reticule or basket, containing a neatly- 
packed newspaper parcel of sandwiches. 
_ “Not take ’em in?” said the lady; “ not take 
em in? And why not ? People come here to spend 
the day, and where they spend the day, they get 
angry and when they get hungry, they want to 
ta t, 
“Can’t be allowed, ma’am,” said the gate- 
r, with the air of “ government servant” 


“ What can’t be allowed ?” resumed his auta- 
Roust 


_ “Parcels, bags, or pic-nics in the gardens.” 
_ “Parcels, bags, and pic-nics !” added the lady, 


| go,’’ replied Clayton laughing. 
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repeating the words of the functionary ; “ parcels 


| aint pic-nics, aud pic-nics aint parcels; why do ’e 


put "em togither ?”’ 

* Parcels leads io pic-nics, and pic-nics comes 

of parcels,” replied the other, as he received the 
basket in question, aud gave a round leaden 
ticket, bearing the stamp 147, to the lady in its 
stead. 
“I'm going to attack madame,” said Clayton 
in an undertone to his compauion—a tall, fair- 
haired man of thirty, or thereabouts, whose object 
in visiting the gardens seemed to be at present in- 
definable, the flowers certainly formiag no part of 
the attraction. 

“That old woman with a loud voice ?’’ asked 
the latter, with the unmistakeable drawl of a 
Cockney. ‘My dear fellaw! pway don’t; she’s 
positively dwedfu’!’ and his eye-glass remained 
immovably fixed iu his eye, while he investigated 
the rampant female. “ Vewwy pale face, vewwy 
pale hair, gwey eyes, dwy lips—and no petti- 
coat !"” 

‘* No petticoat ?” said Clayton, as he replied to 
the running commentary on the standing figure, 
‘no petticoat ?” 

“My dear fellaw! how odd you are,” replied 
the former: “ uo cwinoline I should have said.” 

“Oh! pretty much the same, as far as ancles 
“* However, come 
along, I am going to have a few words with. that 
old woman; slie’s a curiosity. I like curiosities.” 

One word as to the companion of Clayton. 
His name was Welstead : and his godfathers and 
godmothers had decreed that he should be called 
Peter; so he signed his name Peter Welstead; 
and, moreover, he hoped some day or other to put 
a Sir before it, becauSe his father, a London 
brewer by trade, and a wealthy one, moreover, 
being mayor of some place, and in that capacity 
having, in some way or other, done something to 
entitle him to the distinction, had gone down on 
his marrowbones before the Queen nothing but 
Mr. Peter Welstead, and had got up again off 
those same marrowbones Sir Peter Welstead. 
So, Peter the secoad hoped some day or other to 
succeed Peter the first in all titled hoaours and 


distinctions. Certainly, his patronymic was a 
cause of disquictude. Peter! It did not sound 
harmonious. How he wished that the Queen 


could play the part of godmother, and christea 
him afresh, and bestow on him any other cogno- 
meu. Reginald! Sir Reginald Welstead! that 
would do; or, Honorius, or Marmaduke—or 
even Charles, or Harry, or Richard. Yet, no; the 
latter was objectionable, aS degenerating into 
“Dick.’’ ‘True, there was a precedent in Sir 
Thomas Dick. Lauder! but “Dick” was demo- 
cratic. , 

And, as if the Church had not sufficiently 
punished him in the baptismal appellation, his sur- 
name also became a subject- of annoyance,: for 
Clayton would persist.in calling him “ ‘4 





Twice did he“do so on that very day, and on both 
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occasions most inopportunely. The first instance 
was just after the altercation at the door, when 
the elated Peter was holding his hat half a yard 
high to a lady, whose magnificent display of 
jewellery led him to suppose she must be the 
Princess Mary—/er residence, as he knew, being 
at Kew. 

‘ Bedstead!” said Clayton, as he noticed the 
act, and dragged down the arm; ‘don’t make a 
fool of yourself; that woman isn’t royalty, but 
only the eldest prop of Threballs, the pawnbroker ! 
She’ll think you mean to insult her.” 

The second time was more provoking still, for 
Peter was above—and very far above, too—caring 
for pawnbroker’s opinions—but the second time, 
a young and very pretty woman had fixed her 
very pretty eyes on him, as a very pretty smile 
played round the prettiest mouth in the world. 

Now, it never could have occurred to the self- 
satisfied Peter, that anything in his appearance 
might have called forth her risible faculties, and 
therefore, taking it for granted, either that she 
was irresistibly struck with him, or that she fancied 
she had the honour of his acquaintance, he raised 
his hat, when the voice of Clayton again called 
him. 

“ Bedstead, what the deuce are you doing? 
That’s Lady Marchmont,” and Clayton walked 
up to the lady, and shook hands with her, saying 
a few words, of which “ curiosity” was one which 
changed the smile into a merry laugh. 

“The old proverb, Mr. Clayton,’’ she replied, 
‘says, ‘aman may be known by his companions.’ ” 
Her eye involuntarily fixed on Welstead. 

“T hope not,” added Clayton, as shaking hands 
once more he rejoined Peter. 

“Now,’’ he said, “ I’m going to follow up that 
irate female, and see if I can’t get a little fun out 
of her.” 

How inexpressibly disgusted Mr. Peter Wel- 
stead looked, as Clayton walked up to the opponent 
of the gatekeeper. Certainly, he didn’t “ think 
small beer of himself,” only that remark might 
have been considered personal applied to him, 
smelling of the “shop.” However, he held himself 
to be defiled by conversation with ‘odd people,” 
as he considered every one below his own stan- 
dard, and almost repented of the temerity which 
had induced him to be the companion of Clayton, 
whose eccentricity in going where he pleased, and 
speaking to whom he pleased, was well known. 

“Come,” said Clayton, as he followed the lady 
into the Grecian Conservatory, as it is called. 

“Admire those columns? ma’am,” he said. 
She was looking at something, whether the 
columns or not was questionable. ‘ Admire those 
columns? they have been travellers !” 

The lady looked up, with no very amiable ex- 
— it seemed—the lost sandwiches still riled 
er. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” was the remark, “ but did 
you speak to me.” 
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ma’am,” said Clayton, “fancied so from hearine 
your altercation with the gatekeeper ; fancied als, 
you might like a little information—no offenge 
meant, ma’am.” 

Perhaps the smile on Clayton’s face won the 
lady’s good will, perhaps his tone of voice did. 
the medium, however, matters little, it was Won, 
and her tongue at once unloosed. 

* Travellers, sir,’’ she said; “ now, sir, if you’l] 
be so good as to tell me—me and my little boy, 
sir;” she tugged forward a stalwart little urchin; 
of five or six years, who vigorously resisted the 
movement—* all about it.”’ 

“ Willingly,” replied Clayton; “that gentle. 
man (he pointed to Welstead) will lead your little 
boy, while I give you any information in my power,” 
It was too much! for a Welstead to have to lead 
a dirty little boby—if he were not dirty—a little 
boy from the dirtier classes, by the hand ! 

Welstead could not—Welstead would not—no, 
not for the future chance of an introduction to 
beautiful Lady Marchmont. So Jimmy Bumble’s 
proffered hand was indignantly rejected, to Clayton’s 
infinite amusement, and his mother’s indignatien, 

« Now, ma’am,” said Clayton, “ look at those 
twelve Ionic columns—there, outside, supporting 
the building as it were—those pillars were once at 
Carlton House.”’ 

“And a pretty many stories they might tell,” 
said the lady, “a pretty many not quite fit for 
repetition here, sir, "mong these pure flowers, I'm 
thinking.” 

“ Perhaps they might,” said Clayton, “ but let 
me give you their history at any rate. They 
were next conveyed to Buckingham Gardens, 
aud then, when the conservatory was pulled down, 
they were brought here. Perhaps you don’t care 
much for architecture—so—then we'll go in, and 
see what is inside; nothing remarkable, I fancy, 
except the Banksia, named from Sir Joseph 
Banks.”’ » ae 

But Clayton looked wearied, the “ curiosity 
did not repay him; she was a very common-place 
curiosity,” and there was another of a different 
order and stamp elsewhere, and that other would 
repay him; so he determined to beat a timely 
retreat, and betake himself to Lady Marchmont. 
Kew Gardens are large, but they are also flat, 
and, therefore, although you may lose a friend for 
a time, you can also regain him or her agaia 
speedily. Lady Marchmont had disappeared, but 
Clayton just caught a sight of a pink muslin dress 
at a distance, and that was the finger post he 
steered for. 

Then there was Peter to be disposed r 
Peter the exquisite!—Peter the bore! “ He 
be a nuisance,” said Clayton to himself, “a 
nuisance; I wish I hadn’t brought him.” 4 
Now Peter walked very quietly by the side 
Clayton, little thinking that the latter was Te- 
volving every possible and impossible ex aah 
for giving him the “ chassée.’’ Apparently, 





“Thought you seemed a stranger to the place, 


difficulty was met, for Clayton's face threw off its 
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discomfited air, aud put on a very well cereal 
ion. 

«] wish,” he said, to his companion, “ that you | 
gould go and order dinner—anywhere—I don’t | 
care where. I want to see Lady Marchmont—if I 
leave the gardens now, I am afraid she may be 
one before L return—do me this favour, I beg.” | 

Fain would Peter have tarried, but Clayton’s 
tone said go—and the hope of an iatroduction to 
her Jadyship on his return—induced obedience to 
that commanding ‘‘ go.” 

«You will find me somewhere in the gardens,” 
said Clayton, as Peter, eye-glass still in eye, 

rsued his way to the gates. 

«J jike a well kept garden better than a rough 
ploughed field, I prefer a well dressed dinner to 


Clayton, as he overtook Lady Marchmont and her 
companion—an elderly lady, dressed in the richest 
of all rich black brocades, and the whitest of all 
white satin bonnets. 

“Tt is well I understand you,” replied her 
ladyship, as she turned her laughing face to him, 
“otherwise the implied compliment to my good 
aunty and my very excellent self—There, Mr. 
Clayton! remember, very excellent self — would 
have been lost in the domestic allegory it is wrap- 

up in.” 

. And that would have been a pity,” said the 
old lady, with a smile almost as beautiful as her 
niece’s—‘ a great pity, Mr. Clayton; for old ladies 
of seventy-six don’t get many compliments paid to 
them now, although, in my younger days, they 
were accustomed to the deference of the young— 
the highest compliment, perhaps, after all.” 

Lady Marchmont’s aunt was the very princess 
of old ladies; so cheerful, and kind-hearted, and 
entertaining, moreover—a perfect walking chroni- 
cle of the events of past years. But she seemed 
to have done with such things now, and to live 
only to play the part of guardian to her young and 
orphaned niece. She was a great favourite of 
Clayton’s, was this old lady, and although perhaps 
he admired the younger of the two a little the 
more, he offered his arm now to the elder. 

¥ Let us take refuge in the Palm House,” he 
said. 

“From some of your curiosities,’’ replied Lady 
Marchmont ; “TI have a great mind not to assist 
jou in the escape. What have you done with 
them °”” 

“Sent one to seek his dinner, and left the other 
to deplore the want of hers,’”’ replied Clayton ; 
but if you value your peace of mind, you'll be 
quick. You don’t know what you risk by letting 
him get the chance of finding you.” 
ty Is he so very bad ?” said Lady Marchmont ; 

because, if so, why do you let him bore you ?” 
_ “Variety,” replied Clayton; ‘variety. I get 
tired of everything and everyone, and sometimes 
lake vulgarity as a relaxation.” , 

“A nauseous dose, to make the after-life more 





Sweet,” she replied. 


‘* Yes,” said Clayton; “‘ but I doubt the wisdom 
of the expedient.” 

‘‘ Because,” continued the elder lady, “ the 
flavour remains in the mouth, and vitiates the 
taste.” 

‘‘ Not quite that,” replied Clayton; “ but you 
are apt to sicken with the specimen of your kind 
and avoid a second draught.” 

‘‘ And is there any harm in that ?”’ asked the 
old lady. 

“Yes,” replied Clayton. ‘‘ Such a feeling is 
death to many a kinder one. Besides,” he added, 
‘IT doubt whether we are any of us justified in 
reading a satire on our kind; yet I do it when I 
seek amusement from my ‘ curiosities.’ ” 

‘* You are too severe in your criticism on your- 
self,’ said the old lady; “it is the follies or the 
faults of these people you satirise, and not them- 
selves.” 

« And, in good truth, these are so incorporated 
the one with the other, that you cannot separate 
them,” said Clayton; ** but let us go into this 
beautiful conservatory. Have you seen the Banian- 
tree, with its ever--reproducing shoots ?” 

“No,” replied Lady Marclimont; ‘‘ take us to 
it. The Banian-tree reminds me of all sorts of 
poetical things,” she added. ‘Have they many 
in these gardens ?”’ 

‘“* Only one,” replied Clayton, ‘and here it is, 
close to the door of the Palm House. Look at 
those long shoots stretching down to the ground, 
and taking root there. Sec, many of them have 
put out their roots before reaching the earth, even. 
Sf space could be given to it, this single tree would 
soon cover the whole of the Palm House, or, indeed, 
the gardens ; but it must then be protected from 
the cold of the winter. What a beautiful place,” 
said Clayton. ‘I wonder how long it is. I'll ask this 
man.” He appealed to one of the gardeners, who 
was busy brushing the bug, as the insect is called, 
from some of the plants. 

‘Can you tell me the length of this place ?” 
asked Clayton. 

“The entire length is 362 feet 6 inches, sir,” 
replied the man. ‘The height of the central por- 
tion is 63 feet, exclusive of the lantern, which 
rises 6 feet; the height of each wing is 27 feet to 
the bottom of the lantern above; the rectangular 
central part is 137 feet 6 inches in length, and 
100 feet wide” 

“He's up n it,’ said Clayton as thanking the 
man, he moved off with his companions, ‘‘ There, 
is little worth seeing in the museum,” he said, 
‘* but the moving plant, as it is called, in Green- 
house No. 6—or, to speak more learnedly, in the 
Tropical Aquarium—is worth looking at. Come, 
we will go there.’”: 

“T cannot fancy how people can admire the 
Victoria Regina,”’ said Lady Marchmont. 

“You see at a disadvantage now,” replied 
Clayton, “ because it is not in bloom. ‘The flower 
is beautiful, and those great floating leaves have 
something grand about them,”’ 
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“TI do not agree with you,” said Lady March- 
mont, as they stood by the tank containing this 
celebrated plant. “To me it appears a great dirty 
looking thing. 

“Place it in its original position,” replied 
Clayton, “‘ where Dr. Poeping, the German travel- 
ler found it—i.c., in one of the tributary streams 
of the river Amazon; give it unlimited space, and 
clear running water round it, and then sce if you 
would not admire it. The flower is described as 
white externally, crimson within. ‘The gigantic 
leaves, in their own country and climate, are said 
to be six feet wide.” 

“T thought,’’ remarked the elder lady, “ that 
the Victoria Regina was discovered in British 
Guiana, by Sir Robert Schomburgh, in 1837.” 

“He undoubtedly found it there,” replied 

Clayton, “ but the honour of the discovery must 
be accorded to the German, as he first met with 
and mentioned it in 1832. But we must not 
forget the moving plant in looking at the water 
lily. Here it is.” 
“ How singular! exclaimed Lady Marchmont, 
as she noticed the small, delicate leaves move 
slowly here and there, as if in perpetual search of 
something which could never be found. “ How 
very singular! Can this be accounted for ? 

“T am not botanist enough to give the solution,” 
replied Clayton; “ but I must show you one more 
wonder of the vegetable kingdom. It is close to 
this, in the Small Tropical House No, 5. I allude 
to the well-known American plant, called Venus’s 


Fly-trap.” 
“Are you tired, aunty ?” asked Lady March- 


mont. 
“Rather, Clarice,” was the reply. ‘* After we 
have looked at the fly-trap of the beautiful goddess 
I think we must go home.” 
‘IT am sorry for that,” said Clayton; “these 
gardens are pleasant when the heat of the day is 


over.” 
‘But they turn you out at sunset,” said Lady 


Marchmont. 

‘And quite late enough for good people to 
remain in them,”’ said Clayton ; ‘‘ however, there 
is the little plant I spoke of. It is small, but you 
can see’ tlie construction of it. Woe betide the 
fly which rests between those treacherous prickles, 
for they close*on him in’ an inextricable grasp ; 
and,” continued Clayton, as the lank figure of 
Peter the’ Second appeared, * here ‘is ‘something 
which will close on us, also, if L mistake not. . Let 
me put yon in your carriage before’heé fixes on me.”’ 

ct fei ee 1 oe ; 2 
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Carriages “drove! up, and. carriages, drove ‘of. 
Diamonds ‘sparkled, aud sddideyes. | The perfameé 
of-extics. was almost.overpoweriog. « Every. body 
l6éked in‘ a good):temper. «i Neither, tempers nor 
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It was early—not more than ten o'clock, which 

accounted for the smooth state of the tempers and 
the habilimeuts, perhaps ; the latter seeming to be 
in some danger, from their voluminous extent, 
and the increasing influx of visitors. 

“And this is pleasure,” said Clayton, as he 
walked round the rooms iu search of one beautify! 
face. “To melt in these warm rooms; to Jook 
at some hundreds of people you don’t care about - 
to listen to a noisy band, and make yourself 
fool, by twirling about in all sorts of inconceivable 
figures.” 

. “A penny for your thoughts,” said a very 
musical voice, as a remarkably small and well. 
gloved hand was laid on his arm, “a penny for 
your thoughts. I'd wager anything that you were 
grumbling at everything here—myself included 
perhaps.” . 

“Now, fic, Clarice,” exclaimed her aunt, “to 
utter an accusation without having any proof of 
its truth. There is no justice in that, surely,” 

‘Look at Mr. Clayton’s face, aunty, and see 
if the proof lies not there, said Lady March- 
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mou. 


But if it did before, it had fled then, as he drew 
her hand within his arm, and engaged her for the 
first dance. 

‘Is it absolutely necessary to dance?” said 
Lady Marchmont. “ Will it not do if we sit 
down during the process of the quadrille ?” 

“* Quite well,” replied Clayton, ‘“ sit down here, 
I want to talk to you.” 


’ 


‘‘So I have found you at last,” said Lady 
Mary—for so was the elder lady called. 

‘“* Yes, aunty dear,’’ replied her niece, “and 
if you will sit down here, you shall enter into 
several little schemes, which Mr. Clsyton and my- 
self have been discussing, and give us your opiaion 
about them.” 

‘The fact is,” said Clayton, ‘‘ I want you to 
take compassion on me, for I am an ‘ Othello’s 
occupation gone’ man. In plain English, some 
friends of mine left London this morning, and I 


miss them terribly.” . 
‘And so,” ‘said Lady Marchmont, while ber 


bright eyes looked kindly at him, ‘* you want us 
to take their place.” 

“No,” he said, 
right.” 

‘And we'll do it too,’’ said Lady Mary; 
“we are not very new friends, Mr. Clayton. We 
have not forgotten Tuscany, I fancy.” . 

. A change stole gradually over the beautiful face 
of Lady Marchmont; all its joy faded, and one 
large bright tear gathered in the drooping eye. 

_ “Nay, dear,” said the old ledy, as she noti 
it; “we must not feel so sadly about the past. 
Look at’ it calmly, Clarice. Take her round the 
rooms, Mr, Clayton, and let her forget my inad- 
vertent speech.” | 
» He did as he was,bid, and they were soon lost 


‘‘aud yet—perhaps you are 
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Loxpoy is 4 grand blunder, that cannot now be 
retrieved. The original city was placed, probably, 
on the banks of the Thames—where “the city” 
still stands—for commercial purposes. The latter 
were, doubtless, limited at the date, but so were 
the number of persons engaged in pursuing them. 
London may have been indebted for its beginning 
to a ferry, somewhere near London Bridge, or 
between that point and the spot where Mr. Brunel, 
without much profit to any person, endeavoured to 
cheat Charon in the persons of his represeatatives, 
the watermen. The London Dock Company, pro- 
bably,occupy the origiaal site of London commerce, 
and, however it came to be located there, the 
conveniences afforded by the river secured its 
permauence. Even now, when causes exist to 
draw commerce away from the Thames—for our 
trade from and to our greater customers comes 
and goes by western routes—the influence of 
London keeps the larger share of business in 
light produce. 

Wapping, and all its kindred districts, may have 
been necessities, therefore ; but the extension of the 
metropolis to the west, along the river, was a 
costly and glaring mistake, for which we have to 
blame the monks or their superiors, who contrived 
Westminster Abbey. Belgravia is a drained 
marsh, and the more aristocratic families in Lon- 
don live on a half-reclaimed swamp. The Royal 
Palace is built without any regard to sanatory 
precautions, and the Houses of Parliament, not 
yet finished, are perishing rapidly in the mud. 
The difficulty of drainage rendered one of the 
western parks, recently, a nuisance ; and neither of 
them, until within a short period, was productive 
of much benefit %% the health and strength of the 
population around its inclosure. The site could not 
have been helped if there was no choice, but the 
northern suburbs of London presented always a 
superior position. The district from Hackney to 
Hampstead is higher, and has a superior soil, for 
all sanatory reasons, to the west. The facility 
which is found around London for the manufac- 
lure of bricks, is not an evidence of sanatory 
qualities, A stiff clay is not a healthy site for 
many houses; yet London is the healthiest of our 

towns, although that may originate partly 
from the number of its idle population, who have 
ouly to take care of themselves in killing time. 

The northern districts of the metropolis were, 
4 few years since, pleasant country farms ard 
market gardens, amid which little villages nestled 
among the trees; the haunts of quiet respecta 
bility, where, out of sight of the great city, and 

t out of hearing of its revelries and its 
except on great holidays, the inhabi- 


Passed through life in a sort of half-silent | 
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mood, which may havé become monotonous occa- 
sionally. Newington was one of these wonderfully 
pleasant villages, and has retained its character 
for a longer period than some of the others. 
Islington is built over, and forms now, by itself, a 
very large town—perhaps like Birmingham or 
Sheffield in the number of its population, but 
altogether ualike them in any other peculiarity. 
Hackney has met the same fate, with appareat 
resignation, Hampstead, although further re- 
moved from the city, is in a process of incorporation, 
which will be completed in three or four years. 
Newington retains still its old village green, and 
old-fashioned quaint houses, in large gardens, on 
each side of its square; but it is also partially 
surrounded with modern streets and terraces, and 
will soon form a part of the’ general mass of 
buildings. Newington is a classic village. Not 
many years since it was the home of several per- 
sous who were distinguished in literary or scien- 
tific pursuits. At a longer interval, it was a 
refuge or stronghold of dissent and non-con- 
formers. Isaac Watts compesed hymns for children 
in his walks around Newington, watching “the busy 
bee improve each shining hour.” Daniel De Foe 
was educated at the Dissenters’ Academy at New- 
ington, where he passed five years, from his 
fourteenth to his nineteenth year—from 1675 till 
1780. Daniel De Foe was born in 1661. His 
father was a butcher of Cripplegate, who did not 
use the prefix “De;” and Mr. Chadwick, the 
author of this volume, cannot account for Daniel’s 
possession of this Norman addition to his name. 
He supposes that the family may have traced their 
origin to the Faux, or Vaux, or Devereux, of 
Northamptonshire. De Foe’s grandfather lived in 
that couuty, and was a man in comfortable cireum- 
stances. Mr. Chadwick allows, indeed, that the 
family of Foe may have come from Belgium 
or France, as persecuted Protestants, and may 
have aided the introduction of bobbin-lace 
manufacture and straw plaiting into North- 
amptoushire. How that supposition would sustain 
a foot note to page 3 we do not know, for the 
note runs thus :— 

“I am induced to believe, after various inquiries at 
Elton, Elkinton, Etton, Welton, and their neighbourhoods, 
for Foes, Voes, or De Foes, or any name from which Foe 
could be expected to be derived, that James Foe, butcher, 
of Cripplegate, St. Giles, London, never had a North- 
amptonshire origin, but that his ancestor probably came, ia 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, from the Spanish Nether. 
lands, as a persecuted Protestant refugee, and that Daniel 


De Foe was of the genus and species of the London water. 
cress cries of oar day,” 


We apprehend, that if the biographer of apy 


person was to go hunting over a county in search 
of his ancestry who lived in 1641, he might have, 
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in nine cases out of ten, some difficulty in identify- 
ing them; still, the evidence may be quite satisfac- 
tory, from old papers and old statements, that they 
once lived in the county which is searched for any 
record of them in vain. We cannot comprebend, | 
however, the allusion to the watercress criers of 
London in onr day, unless they be persecuted Pro- 
testants fromthe Spanish Netherlands. It might 
be more to the purpose, or more near to the truth, 
if we assumed that Daniel De Foe was a descend- | 
ant of the gipsies; because, undoubtedly Johnny 
Foe was the chief of a gipsy band, celebrated, 
not over respectably or virtuously, in the ballad 
literature of Scotland. 

Mr. Chadwick represents Daniel De Foe in 
different lights. At one time he tells us that he 
was extravagant, giddy, not quite truthful, and 
altogether vain. At another, he assures us he was 
an able, accomplished, honest author, journalist, 
and politician. Strange as it appears, there may 
be some truth in the first statement, and no doubt 
exists as to the second. The first would explain 
the addition of De to Foe; De Foe looked better 
than Foe, when the journalist became in his 
cureer—whicl, more than that of many men, was 
changeable and chequered—the negotiator of trea- 
ties, and the adviser of the King and his statesmen. 
The name was, however, so spelt when, in 1685, 
its owner was engaged in trade as a _ hosier, 
in Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. De Foe stated, 
according to Mr. Chadwick, that he was in 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and, according also to his 
biographer, this statement was not true. He 
says :—— 


“ De Foe now appears in trade, and located in Freeman’s- 
court, Cornhill, in 1685, at which occupation he continued 
till 1695,a period of ten years. We have seen that he 
was born in 1661, and that at fourteen years of age he went 
to Mr. Morton’s academy, and remained there five years, 
Which brings us to 1680, when he disappears from the stage 
or five years. There are thus five years of his life lost to 
the public, in which nothing is known of him, except that 
he wrote his Speculum Crape Gownorum, in 1682. What 
are we to make of this, but that he, the son of James Foe, 
butcher, was placed apprentice, for five years, with some 
hosier, perhaps called Norton, for he had a.sson called 
Norton, af:erwards a prose writer, and a dull one; the said 
Norton Foe not possessing any of the quickness of his 
father as an English writer, The Monmouth invasion took 
place in the year 1685, the year De Foe commenced business; 
therefore we cannot suppose that his absence had anything 
to do with that, if we are to suppose, along with others, his 
biographers, that he really was there asa fighter.” 


The mere circumstance that Daniel De Foe had 
a shop in Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, in 1685, 
would not prove that he might not have been 
engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion. The rebellion 





occurred early in the year, for the Duke of Mon- 
mouth being taken prisoner, was brought to | 
London, condemned, and executed, upon the 15th | 
July. Mr. Chadwick writes : | 


“It is not necessary to dwell upon this rash adventure, | 
bat when De Foe affirms that he was there asa fighter, | 
what must I say ? 


“De Foe wrote Speculum Crape Gownorum three years | The ecclesiastical pamphlet was a sarcasm poe 







before this rebellion, and he must have been thoroughly 
krown to the Government of James IL., and watched and 
marked out for destruction, De Foe was not there, though 
he says he was, but poor Tutchin, his political contemporary 
and fellow labourer was there, and was taken prisoner 
and tried by Judge Jefferies, at Dorchester.” 


We cannot, upon this evidence, join the bio- 
grapher in saying that De Foe told a lie, and g 
very deliberate one. It would be better to sup. 
pose that the mistake of a figure may haye 
occurred in the date when he engaged in business, 
or that, as the rebellion began early in the 
season, the trading may have commenced late 
in the year; and we do not know that there 
would have been anything astonishing to the 
authorities in a journey to the West of England, 
by a young shopkeeper who was to engage in the 
woollen trade. A young man unknown in the 
district might have been able to escape, although 
Mr. ‘Putchin was made prisoner. 

Mr. Chadwick says, that, like Mr. Cobden, De 
Foe commenced his political writings bya pam- 
phlet against the Turks; but one hundred and 
fifty years changed circumstances, and the Turks, 
who in De Foe’s times threatened to absorb 
Hungary, in recent years have been threatened by 
annexation to Russia. De Foe advocated the 
interests of Austria, menaced in his day by a 
Hungarian insurrection, supported by Turkey. 
The Austrian interest was not then popular in 
England. The wars against the King and Queen 
of Bohemia, and the Electorate of the Palatinate 
were fresh in the memory of the people ; therefore 
they were not sorry that Hungary rebelled, or that 
Turkey supported Hungary. Daniel De Foe, on 
the other hand, held that any sort of Christianity 
was better than none; and fearing that in Hun- 
gary Mohammedanism might prevail, we are told 
that he wrote a pamphlet in favour of Austria. 
It is probable, therefore, that in his opinion then, 
there was reason in the supposition that the 
Hungarians of the higher classes were slightly 
tinged with Mohammedan principles, This idea 
had nothing in common with Mr. Cobden’s arga- 
ment in favour of the notion that commerce would 
not suffer injury from Russian supremacy over 
Turkey. De Foe must have been a very young 
man when he wrote the pro-Austrian pamphlet, 
for he was nineteen years old when he left the 
Newingt n Academy, in 1680. He wrote the 
pamphlet Speculum Crape Gownorum in oT before 
1682, for it was published in that year, and it was 
preceded by the Hungarian pamphlet. 

The biographer says that the clerical pamphlet 
was taken from Dr. John Eachard’s work ; adding, 
however, that he has not a copy of what in that 
case should be styled the plagiarism ; yet, without 
any copy, any proof, he proceeds upon the assump 
tion stated, and quotes Dr. Eachard at large, # 
specimens. ‘This is hasty dealing with the subject 
of a biography, and in this instance Mr. Chadw 
has not honoured the memory of Daniel De Foe. 
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ecclesiastical practices of the time, when Iligh 


Church principles were overrunning the land,and the | 
Dissenting interest had fallen low, at least in the | 


esteem of political powers, James II. was favour- 
sble, indeed, to the Disseuters, and he had an object 
in view. Macaulay we believe to be perfectly 


ight in the history of these events, in the main, | 
although he has dealt hardly with the character of 


William Penn, and fallen into curious errors re- 
specting that statesman, Still his general views, 
which are at present the most popular, are, we 
believe, perfectly consistent with any evidence that 
can now be procured regarding the iatentions of 


the last Stuart. Daniel De Foe, as a dissenter | 


of considerable talent, early engaged in the contro- 
sersy; but we have no evidence that Specu/wm 
Crape Gownorum was an imitation or a plagiarism 
from Dr. Eachard’s “Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and religion inquired 

into.” | 
Daniel De Foe was, perhaps, a monied trader at 
this time, although his biographer can find no 
trae of his father’s will. This circumstance 
would not prove that his father had no property ; 
indeed, the education of his son at Newington 
Academy supports the idea that he was a man of 
property. In 1688, Daniel De Foe could afford to 
leave his place of business, ride to Reading, and 
see after William of Orange, not then William IIL. 
ad as one of the citizens who rode with that 
Prince into London, he appears to have been a 
man of some consideration. He certainly engaged 
in foreign commerce, although perhaps with little 
profit, and during all this time he was an active 
politician, The two engagements were not, however 
altogether incompatible. They get into partnership 
sometimes in the present age. When the Reform 
Committee of London, on the Sth of last June, 
met to give their opinion on the discussion in 
reference to the Ministry, the motion in favour of 
‘vote of censure was moved and seconded by two 
drapers, one belonging to London, and one to 
Hiinburgh—both able men. They were not cer- 
iainly equal to Daniel De Foe, but one of them is 
@ accurate and careful statistician. They have 
contend against the evils of which he com- 
plained, for in his day £2000 were commonly paid 
the expenses at the election of a member to 
Puliament—and the struggle for one borough, 

Wiuehilsea, had cost £11,000. 

‘he author is, we fear, apt to run into con- 
‘ious, and to repeat them without investigating 
truth. He has discovered that some person 
“med Daniel, connected with a dissenting congre- 
tion, was in Newgate during 1689. He thinks 
"might have been De Foe. It must have been 
sor De Foe. Yet there might have been 
“other Daniel of London, notable as a dissenter, 
" Newgate during 1689. The name was not 
tnfined to two persons in the city at that date. 
Upon these slender premises he afterwards asserts 
"gularly that De Foe was in Newgate in 1689, 
also holds that he was an improvideut, 
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reckless, vain person, who ran away from his 
creditors in 1692, to Bristol; where he only 
appeared on Sundays as a gentleman, with frill 
' and sword, and all the other outfit suited toa gay 
man of the world. Mr. Chadwick does not afford 
one atom of evidence in support of these assertions. 
Daniel De Foe could not have been arrested in 
Bristol on Sunday, but is it likely that, in a small 
town—and Bristol, although an ancient city, was 
not extremely large in 1692—a man could appear 
in a dashing, and even a peculiar style on that day, 
without his hiding-place on the six days being 
asceriained, if any official had an interest in 
discovering his refuge? It is far more probable 
that the author, merchant, and politician wag 
engaged at the time on some one of his missions 
connected with the king’s politics or his own 
trade. 

A biographer should not conceal the failings or 
the faults of the person whose life he sketches, 
neither should he frame failings for him, or publish 
suppositions without some proof; for he is not 
expected to discharge the disagreeable duties cf a 
“candid friend.”’ 

De Foe, immediately after the Revolution, began 
to be employed less or more in political negoti- 
ations. ‘He was introduced to the King, whose 
cause he espoused with vigour. The opposite 
party, in their enmity at the king’s principles, 
charged him with being a foreigner, which he 
could not help, and perhaps had no desire to help, 
if that had been in his power. They kept upa 
fire of satires under the title of “ true-born 
Englishmen.” They induced De Foe to write a 
reply, not in poetry certainly, but in rhyme, under 
the title of “The True-Born Englishman,” which 
is certainly coarse enough for even the locality 
aud the time. Mr. Chadwick thinks that it puts 
out all the other lights under the same title. We 
should not wonder if that were true, for the 
Jacobin satirists might have been ever after 
ashamed of the name. One fact is certainly 
evinced—the ignorance of De Foe, shared in 
common with other writers in that age, of the 
unity of the chief British races, the Danes, Nor- 
mans, and Saxons, and if we may decide from 
language of the Dutch. 

De Foe kept on with his pamphlets, and if 
they had not been more profitable than such 
publications are now, their tendency was well 
calculated to ruin the shop in Freeman’s Court, 
Cornhill. That business seems to have been 
stopped before 1695; indeed, for some years the 
author acted as a government secretary in the office 
for the collection of the duty on glass. The bio-~ 
grapher moralizes frequently, every here and there, 
indeed, upon De Foe’s bankruptcy and insolvency 
as a hosier, without producing any proof of the 
occurrence, which we must assume as correct, and 
moralize after the prescribed fashion. 

When his employment under government ceased, 
by the expiry of the duty which led to its com- 


| mencement, we infer he had other and more 
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private duties of a political nature to perform; 
and during the reign of William ISI. he was not 
in danger of idleness, for he was a thorough par- 


tisan of the monarch, who did not forget his | 


efficient supporters, aud De Foe was one of them. 
He had the command of capital, and as he in- 
veighed bitterly in his publications against dis- 
honest debtors, and the insolvency law by which they 
prosecuted nefarious purposes, we may infer that 
if he was a debtor to the world, in the business of 
Freeman’s-court he was an honest one. We have 
no proof however that he was a debtor, although 
he complains of losses in trade. Mr. Chadwick 
allows their existence, but harps still on the 
improvidence and imprudence, even the vanity of 
the politician, whom he blames for defective 
stability; and yet, he seems to have been one of 
the few steady men of his time. 

He had capital, or he could command its use, 
for he commenced, at Tilbury Fort, his ‘‘ pantile ” 
works. The biographer says he could not have 
been successful therein; he could not rival the 
Dutch; he wanted clay, and he wanted skill— 
both of the right sort. On this subject he speaks 
feelingly; he also has pantile works: they are 
surrounded by ten thousand acres of rich land, in 
want of draining, and he makes as many tiles as 
might drain eighty or ninety acres in each year. 
The land laws are, in his opinion, and in that of 
many other sensible men, a great hindrance to 
improvement. These Tilbury works seem to have 
done well with De Foe, until he wrote his cele- 
brated and sharp work, entitled, “The shortest 
Way with the Dissenters.” William ILI. was 
dead, and Anne, his sister-in-law, reigned; she was 
a weak-minded lady, who had a brilliant reign; but 
the Church was in danger in her day. Being in 
danger, the Church was angry with the Dissenters. 
In 1702, appeared a pamphiet, anonymously, under 
the preceding title. It apparently was written by 
a high, indisereet, and zealous churcliman, whose 
shortest way with the Dissenters would have 
renewed the persecutions again in the days of this 
Queen’s uncle, and the wars of the time of her 
grandfather. Still, the pamphlet was skilfully 
worded. The high-church party were cheated. 
The satire was not discovered by them for some 
time; then their bitterness against the dissenting 
author was in proportion to their feeling on 
believing the pamphleteer serious. The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was alarmed. 
Proceedings were instituted against the pautile 
manufacturer; he abandoned Tilbury Fort; and a 
reward was cffered for his apprehension. The 
advertisement appeared in the London Gazette, of 
10th January, 1703; it was in the following 
terms, and we quote them at length for a purpose. 


They afford the most authentic picture of Daniel | 


De Foe, in writing; they also show the nature 
of his business, in Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 


Whereas, Daniel De Foe, alics De Fooe, is charged with | 


writicg a seandalous and seditious libel; entitled, Zhe 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters. Ue is a widdle-sized, 


PICTURE OF DANIEL DE FOE, 





| spare man, about forty years old, of a brown complexiog 

and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig; a hooked 
| nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his 
mouth; was born in London, and, for many years, way 
a hose-factor, in Freeman’s Yard, in Cornhill; and now i 
_ owner of the brick and pantile works near Tilbury Foft, ig 
Essex. Whoever will discover the said Daniel De Foe ig 
oue of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; o¢ 
any of Uer Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, so he may be 
apprehended, shall have the reward of fifty pounds, which 
Her Majesty has ordered immediately to be paid upon sach 
discovery. 

In the language of the advertisement, which 
we suppose was precise, De Foe is designated s 
hose-factor, for many years: the statement infers 
a wholesale business, rather than a_hosier’s 
trade; .and the biographer overlooks that peculi- 
arity. 

The trial resulted in De Foe’s punishment, 
He was induced to plead guilty of the publication, 
and was sentenced to pay a fine of two hundred 
marks to the Queen, be imprisoned during her 
Majesty’s pleasure, stand three times in the 
pillory, and find security for his good behaviour 
for seven years. He accordingly did stand in the 
pillory, but it was in summer time, and his friends 
had it festooned with flowers, and furnished the 
pamphleteer, whom the court intended to disgrace, 
with refreshment. This trial occurred in July, 
1703, and De Foe remained nearly twelve months in 
prison. He was at last released by the accession 
of the Whigs to power, and probably, at the re 
quest of Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough. He 
published a number of pamphlets, commenced his 
newspaper, the “ Review,” and wrote some larger 
works during his imprisonment. In August, 1704, 
he published his “ Hymn to Victory,” with a ful- 
some preface, addressed to the Queen, and running 
over five pages. De Foe was. grateful, probably, 
for his deliverance, but Mr. Chadwick should 
scarcely have reproduced stuff like the following 
lives, addressed to Queen Anne. No admirer of 
De Foe can read them without pain, and no penny- 
a-liner of this age would perpetrate them :— 


Madam, the glories of your happy reign 

Are sealed from heaven, and hell resists in vaio; 
You’re doubly blessed with strange exalted joy, 

At home with peace—abroad with victory. 

If this is bat the earnest of your fame, 

To what strange height will Heaven exalt your name? 
And what seraphic thoughts must fill your mind, 
When you reflect on glories still behind! 


Her Majesty was a very common-place, good 
enough sort of woman, without the idea of being 
seraphic, or indulging seraphic thoughts, Eves 
if she had been cleverer than De Foe knew 
to be, there would lave been the utmost difficulty 
in the Queen, at any time, “ reflecting oa g 
| still behind.” 

Upon his release from Newgate, De Foe appear 
_ to have resided at Bury St. Edmund’s, in 
His Review was therefore after the fashion of 
existing Saturday Review—not a newspaper, bat 
only a sheet of articles on current subjects, 
_dark dashes of mischief running through thes, 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS AND CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


which he considered clever, we are sure, like his 
descendant. . 

De Foe, in 1704, vehemently wrote against 
casual charity to the poor; and he held notions 
since formed into a sort of science on the subject. 
His biographer opposes some of his opinions on 
this point. He says— 

A dranken man has six ragged children; is the indus- 
trious, sober, thrifty man, with six children, to be fined for 


the support of the dranken family ? and are twelve children | 


to be educated, the sober man being taxed for the support of 
the whole ? 


This is an extreme view, certainly; but still, 
like other absurdities, capable of being examined. 
Did the drunken man have any reason to charge 
the sober man with participating in the causes and 
the profits of his drunkenness? That would be 
an important element in the construction of an 
answer. Undoubtecly the nation collectively shares 
in the causes and in the profits of drunkenness. 
Second —Was the sober man bound to maintain 
the drunken man’s six ragged children ? because, 
if so, it might be cheaper in the long run if they 
were educated while young. The collective nation 
comes always into the place and the responsibility 
of parents when they are incapable of discharging 
their duties, or neglect them. Third—In what 
way are the children culpable for the drunkenness 
of their father ; or how should they be punished 
on that account ? Necessarily, the State can never 
give them all the benefits of good guardianship ; 
but, unless we are prepared to brave the existence 
among us of a race of Pariahs, the State must see 
that children, being born, are not bred into a life 
of misery and wretchedness. 

The biographer of De Foe, however, opposes 
any measure of this nature, and he attacks bitterly 
the “Government Privy Council system of Educa- 
tion,” telling us that— 

This scheme is a conspiracy to ruin Protestant Dissenters 
vith their own money. It is only the old game of Cardinal 
Richelieu and Mazarin and the Protestants of France, played 
over again, It is a conspiracy, and no canting meetings at 
Exeter Hall can blot out the word—conspiracy by a profes- 
tion of philanthropy. 

We cannot comprehend any reasons adduced 
titherto for supposing that Protestant Dissenters 
vill be ruined by the means taken to give a good 
seular education to the youth of the nation. 
Protestant Dissenters have no reason to fear the 
treulation of knowledge. Boys and girls might 
be taught erroneous principles out of Ecclesiastical 
talechisms—very erroneous views—but the con- 

of the Government scheme of education 
do not include these disputative works, 

De Foe published early in 1705 his work under 

litle of the “ Consolidator; or, Memoirs of 
y Transactions from the World in the Moon.” 

The title implies the character of the book. In 

‘form of an imaginative tale, the author taught 

in the work. The same idea became 
ards common. De Foe did not render his 
ces to the moon so popular as the story 





which, in after years, has been eminently the 
fiction of youth. The object being political, the 
style refers often to matters which would be now 
almost unintelligible. The general reader only 
cares for the politics of his own times. They 
bewilder his mind sufficiently, without going back 
to distant periods. Still, there are passages in 
the “ Consolidator’’ applicable to all time; for 
the errors which it assails exist still in society ; 
if not at home, certainly in Europe. The fol- 
lowing passage is not, however, out of date, even 
here and now. 


Nay, and which exceeded all the power of human art in 
the highest degree of attainment that ever it arrived to, on 
our side the moon; they turned the tables so dexterously as 
to argument, upon one sort of dissenters called Presbyterians, 
that, though they repented of the war they had raised in 
former times, and protested against the violence offered their 
prince, and after another party had, in spite of them, be- 
headed him, took arms against the other party, and never 
lefc contriving their rain till they had brought in his son, 
and set him upon the throne again. 


The author argued that the Presbyterians, to 
whom he belonged, should have been exempted 
from the charge of conspiring the death of 
Charles I., even upon the principles of the Church 
of England in his time; but if not, then there 
was an alternative, and he says— 


Thus the Presbyterians were called the murderers of the 
father, though they restored the son ; and all the testimonials 
of their sufferings and protests signified nothing; for this 
method of distinguishing has that powerful claim in it that 
all those trifles we call proofs and demonstrations were of 
no use in the case, Custom brought the story up to a truth, 
and in an instant all the dissenters were hooked ia under 
the general name of Presbyterians; at the same time to 
hook all parties in the crime. Now as it happened at last 
these Church of England gentlemen found it necessary to do 
the same thing themselves—viz., to lay aside their loyalty, 
depose, fight against, shoot bullets at, and throw bombs at 
their king, till they frightened him away, and sent him 
abroad to beg his bread. The dissenters began to take heart, 
and tell them now they ought to be friends with them, and 
tell them no more of rebellion and disloyalty; nay, they 
carried it so far as to challenge them to bring their loyalty 
to the test, and compare Dissenting loyalty and Church of 
England loyalty together, and see who had raised more wars, 
taken up arms oftenest, or appeared in most rebellious against 
their kings; nay, who had killed most kings, the Dissenters 
or the Church of England men; for there having been then 
newly fought a great battle between the Church of England 
men, under their new Prince, and the armies of foreign 
succours, under their old King, in which their old King was 
beaten, and forced to fly a second time; the Dissenters told 
them that every bullet they shot at the battle was as mach 
murdering their King as cutting off the head with a hatchet 
was a killing his father. 


The battle named was that of the Boyne, and 
the application was obvious. The Revolution of 
1688 was an imitation of the former Revolu- 
tion, which introduced the Protectorate. The 
allusion to the conduct of the Presbyterians was 
perfectly consistent with history. They 
and resisted Charles I., but it is clear that they 
did not intend to slay him; and they were chiefly 
instrumental in the restoration of Charles II., for 
which also they were the chief sufferers. The 
rising in favour of William III., and the battles 
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394 TUE “REVIEW AND THE “ OBSERVATOR. ” 


in Ireland, were neither better nor worse in prin- 
ciple than the sentence of Charles I.; and those 
who celebrated the martyrdom of that monareh 
as a day of woe, should not have entirely over- 
looked the miseries of his second son, who was 
dethroned and exiled, resisted in battle and ruined, 
for the crimes that carried Charles I. to the scaffold. 

De Foe’s family were in straitened circumstances 
during his confinement in Newgate. We may 
suppose that the expenses of his Bury St. Ed- 


mund’s residence were in some way met from the | 


proceeds of the Review. Some mystery, however, 
is attached to this period of his life. He was 
connected probably with the Government in re- 
sisting the plots, common at that period, to over- 
throw the Hanoverian succession. He appears to 
have been an agitator in favour of the revolution. 
ary settlement. An opposition paper existed at 
the time, under the management of Mr. Tutchin. 
He has been already meationed. 
enjoyed the name of Obserrator—no counection 
of the Odserver in our days—not half so useful. 
Still, its editor had suffered in the cause of free- 
dom ; but, unhappily, two of a trade do not agree, 
and Mr. Tutchin occasionally published hard things 
of Mr. De Foe; and Mr. De Foe replied con- 
cerning Mr. Tutchin. One little paragraph gives 
us some insight to the fashion of the times. It is 
from one of Mr. De Foe’s replies :— 


I move about the world unguarded and unarmed ; a little 
stick, not strong enough to correct a dog, supplies the place 
of Mr. Observator’s great oaken towel ; a sword sometimes, 
perhaps, for decency ; but it is all liarmless to a mere nothing 
—can do no hurt anywhere but just at, the tip of it, called 
the point. And what’s that in the hands of a feeble 
author? 


The answer would depend entirely upon the 
author’s cunning at fence. The harmless weapon 
was a small sword, and the probability of its 
doing harm or not depended on whether the per- 
son who carried it, “sometimes, perhaps, for 
decency,” could use it. There was nothing to 
prevent the sword, seeing it had a good point, and 
was not all harmless there, in a firm hand, from 
punching Mr. Tutchin out of this world. 

Mr. De Foe’s rivals spread a report that he had 
been committed to Newgate, and he was con- 
strained to notice that iu the Review:— 

Ill tongues may do much (he wrote), but I cannot but 
tell a certain gentleman, who has offered £100 to have it so, 
that it will hardly be in his power toeffect it. Pardon me, 
gentlemen to inquire into the importance of this malice, A 
GAOL WOULD NOT CHECK THIS PAPER. Perhaps, if you 


could bring it to pass it might furnish me with leisure to 
perform it better. 


De Foe {knew that he had commenced his 
paper in prison; but the place is not the less 
adverse to study that De Foe probably wrote the 
“Consolidator” in confinement ; and John Bunyan 


may, in Bedford gaol, have dreamed those glorious | 


visions that followed the partings with his blind 
girl, who came to him day by day, not to watch 


with him, for she eould not, but sometimes to | 
. unpopular; and De Foe, as the acknow 


play beside him, and sometimes to weep, 





His journal | 








De Foe, however, had some peculiar mission {g 
the West of England; and at Weymouth the 
mayor arrested him as the author of a Presby. 
terian plot, while at Exeter he met similar mis. 
understanding and usage. The judge at Exeter 
charged the grand jury to have him apprehended, 
He was then at Bideford, and he applied to the 
magistrate to be apprehended. ‘The  magis. 
trate declined. ‘Then at Tiverton he learned that 
Justice Stafford, near or of Crediton, kad granted 
a warrant for his apprehension ; and he notified 
that gentleman of his address, and the route he 
was to follow, in order that he might apprehend 
him, if that was necessary. 

De Foe was, at that time, perfectly safe from 
arrest. He was in the employment of the court, 
and engaged in smoothing down, as he hoped, 
asperities existing in different parts of the country 
to the Hanoverian interest. These diplomatic 
services had not been so highly remunerative as to 
meet the losses sustained by his own personal 
neglect of the Review. It was only a penny 
raper, and could not bear to be neglected. De 
Foe wasapparently under pecuniary embarrassments, 
and he complained that he had been clieated by 
his friends. There is nothing more probable than 
that. We should think any other results ex- 
tremely improbable. Yet Mr. Chadwick, who has 
evidently to learn much of society, imputes all 
the blame to De Foe’s personal extravagance. The 
charge might be correct, but it is gratuitous and 
without proof. Let Mr. Chadwick try to publish 
a penny Review, and we warrant him in being 
ruined, unless he be successful. The affair is 
different from the publication of one book, or the 
management of a tile-work. There is no medio- 
crity in the case. A prudent man may stop ia 
time; but when all is staked, people hope on, aud 
prudence is occasionally asleep. 

Although De Foe believed that in all these 
proceedings he was engaged in the promotion of 
civil and religious freedom, and the interests of the 
Hanoverian succession ; yet it is more than doubt- 
ful that his objects did not correspond with those 
of the Ministry. He believed that they did; 
but it is far from clear that this belief was founded 
on good grounds. Was De Foe a good natured 
man, apt to be deceived, and to take the bright 
side of matters until their termination? 
biographer does not, in this respect, understand 
his subject—not a bit. Bes 

De Foe was employed on diplomatic service 1B 
Scotland, and arrived there in October, 1706. He 
entered diligently into all the movements for a 
promotion of the Union, aud he had previously 
written upon the subject. He had, indeed, urge 
the measure on William IIL, who answered, “ it 
may be done, but not yet.” De Foe never fo ‘ 
it; aud he had probably urged its adoption by se e 
Prime Minister of England in 1705 and 1706. 
His residence in Edinburgh could not bave been 
altogether pleasant, for the idea of the Union wa 
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autbor of all the arguments, and pamplilets, and 
fuancial calculations in its favour, shared its un- 
popularity. He was often in danger of unsavoury 
treatment. His ‘labours in Scotland were, we 
believe, gratuitous or honorary, although his ap- 

intment was official. Daniel De Foe was an 
unpaid commissioner ; yet he had reason to expect 
diferent treatment, for he writes in his Review — 
“T have not yet had one penny of my wages.” 
He appears to have been less or more engaged in 
Scotch business until 1709. We trust that for 
the latter years he did receive his wages; but for 
the first and second he obviously had received 
none. His friend and patron, Harley, was an 
intelligent man, fond of mancuvres, and given to 
secresy ia his proceedings. Wheu he was ex- 

ed from office, however, he introduced De Foe 
to the Lord Treasurer, Godolphin, who re-intro- 
duced him to her Majesty ; and his connection 
with the Cabinet and the Court was maintained. 

De Foe was again a resident ia Scotland in 
1711, where he was “‘ empowered by the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh to publish the Zdinburgh 
Courant, in the room of Adam Booge, deceased,”’ 
so that his name got into the roll of the Courant 
proprietary ; but he did not continue this business 
fora long period, and probably returned to Lon- 
don during that year. He still maintained the 
publication of the Review in London. His visits 
to Scotland extended over a period of five or six 
years. He expressed an interest, which, we 
believe, was very sincere, in the prosperity of this 
country, and adopted the course deemed by him 
most likely to attain that end. 

The union of the kingdoms was not popular 
with many persons, undoubtedly the majority in 
the smaller, and necessarily the weaker of the 
two. A long bill of particulars might be made up 
now on both sides. The profit and loss account 
would not all be on one page. The union, un- 
doubtedly, drained large sums of money out of 
Scotland. That result continues to the present 
day. It opened, we are told, new fields of em- 
ployment to the Scotch population ; but even that 
statement is unfounded. The Scotch gained 
nothing in that particular, which the Irish did not 
possess, during nearly a century that elapsed 
between the union of England with Scotland, 
and the union of Britain with Ireland. 

The advantages of the union must be looked 
for in other directions. It made possible the 
power attained by England, and which never other- 
wise could have been reached. Scotland has 
doubtless shared the advantages derived from that 
power, and they are not appreciated fully iu either 
of the three kingdoms. The certainty of peace 
upon the borders is not the smallest advantage 
that ensues directly from the uvion. We have 
been accustomed so long to read of border forays 
asthe material of ballad poetry, that they are 

t considered mythical; but so long as the 
two kingdoms had different iuterests, it was im- 
possible to prevent quarrels. 





De Foe’s scheme of finance was departed from 
at an early date, and as Scotland now pays the 
same rate of taxation as England, and not only 
on the same scale, but to the same amount in 
proportion to its population, the demand for equal 
representation, and an equal expenditure of re- 
venue, is unanswerable. De Foe’s finance was 
undaly favourable to Scotland, and, therefore, a 
plan of representation was adopted entirely unjust 
in the circumstances of our time. It was amended 
slightly in 1832, by the addition of seven repre- 
sentatives. It requires amendment again, by 
another addition of at least seventeen or eighteen. 

The same remarks are applicable to the expen- 
diture. It creates an annual drain of money from 
Scotland, which is altogether unnecessary. The 
result could not have been anticipated at the 
period of the union. The capability of either of 
the kingdoms to find the revenue now raised was 
improbable. The figures would have been deemed 
a financial romance. As they exist, however, and 
are, doubtless, perfectly accurate, their expendi- 
ture becomes a matter of great importance, not 
only as a question of justice to the different parts 
of the empire, but for its safety and security. 
During the present year, shipwrights have been 
drawn from the Clyde, the Tay, the Tyne, and the 
Wear, to supply the national dockyards. 

Why should there not be national dockyards ou 
these rivers ? 

Can there be any propriety in crowding our 
naval stations into one corner of the island, where, 
in the event of invasion, our naval strength might 
be broken, as the consequence of one reverse in 
war? 

Harley and his coadjutors found De Foe an 
impracticable person, He was honest, although 
he might be mistaken, and however far honesty 
may be the best policy for journalists—although as 
a matter of money, the idea is absurd—yet it was 
not the Ministerial policy. We do not believe 
that any man ever became rich by downright 
honest journalism. Many men in the profession 
are honest, and they are not poor, but they cannot 
tell clearly out all the truth. De Foe attempted 


that, and he was in consequence ruined. Mr. - 


Chadwick is not acquainted, more than many other 
book-writers, with the subject on which he writes, 
and he does not see the tendency of De Foe’s 
honest policy. Confined to business, it becomes 
almost impracticable. 

Harley and his friends found more pliable tools 
in Pope, in Prior, and in Dean Swift, who managed 
the Hraminer, That paper was established to 
“‘defeud the ministry” in one sense; but chiefly 
to promote High Church opinions in ecclesiastical 
—and the Pretender’s interests in secular polities. 
It had no other resemblauce to the existing 
Evcaminer, than io its name, and in its caustic 
talent. De Foe was styled a mercenary journalist 
because he belonged to neither party in the state. 
He advocated the interests of the nation—leaving 
parties to care for themselves, But the nation is 
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a passive power, and its friends never make friends 
to themselves. Not only, however, was De Foc a 
miserable illustration of this truth, but he earned, 
with nothing more tangible, the character of being 
dishonest and mercenary. Pamphlets that were 
satires, so finely rounded that they deceived all 
parties, have been quoted to prove this assertion, 
but they have no other bearing on the subject than 
can be drawn out of the trnth that De Foe was 
commitied to Newgate in 1703, for writing one of 
them, and again in 1713, for writing the other, 
which would not have occurred, if the persons 
whose cause he was blamed for supporting had 
believed that their interest was to be promoted by 
these works. 

Harley, who became Earl of Oxford, imposed 
a property qualification of £600 yearly for mem- 
bers of parliament; and more important still, a 
tax of one penny upon each printed sheet of 
newspaper; while he carried through the bill 
which imposed a fine on all persons in public em- 
ployment who should enter a ‘‘conventicle.” Yet 
Harley did not crush dissent. On the contrary, 
the majority of worshippers in England attend dis- 
senting meeting-houses; but it is possible that he 
and his friends made provision for the fact that a 
multitude of persous entirely neglect public wor- 
ship. 

‘The tax on newspapers was ably opposed by 
De Foe, and it contributed to his ruin, or the des- 
truction of his trade as a journalist. We have not 
yet escaped from the fetters of these bad laws. 
There is still a security required from journalists 
agaiust libels. The late government promised to 
repeal this absurdity. The present government 
may fulfil the promise. If Mr. Milner Gibson 
accept a seat in the Cabinet, we cannot suppose 
that he will allow this law, which he has long 
opposed, to remain on the statute book with the 
knowledge that it cannot be enforced. 

The ministry of Queen Anne disgraced Marl- 
borough aud his party, and in the prosecution of 
their scheme for enforcing conformity in religion, 
they passed an educational bill to prevent Dis- 
senters from keeping even common schools. The 
bill passed both Houses of Parliament ; but never 
received the Queen's assent, for she died before 


the new Jaw liad been presented for her signature. | 


Queen Anne died on the Ist of August, 1714. 
Daniel De Foe was then in his fifty-third year. 
He stated in one of his Reviews that he had a wife 
and six children, who had wanted for nothing that 
they required, and had spent nothing that they 
could have saved. We may suppose, therefore, 
that he was not in possession of property. The 
feeling against him for having advocated the cause 
of the Pretender, as was supposed, became vio- 
lent. The three pamphlets on the subject are 
three very clever satires. Their readers were 
more obtuse of intellect than Daniel De Foe had 
supposed, end they remain a ludicrous example 
now, but a serious illustration for him then, of a 
satirist overshooting the mark. He appears after 



















































A TAX ON NEWSPAPERS. 


this period to have lived for some time at Newing. 
ton. He built a large house there, and jn jts 
garden recommenced the world as an author, For 
some time he was compelled to publish anony. 
mously, having fallen into disrepute by these yg. 
fortunate pamphlets. The first of his works after 
this date having more than an ephemeral interest, 
was the “Family Instructor,’* published by Mr, 
Mathews, in Patcrnoster-row. ‘This work should 
have been very remunerative, for Mr. Chadwick 
says that it passed through more than twenty 
editions, and was adopted in the Royal nursery, 
Three years subsequently a second volume was 
published, and must have brought the authora 
considerable sum of money from the character of 
its predecessor. 

His most popular work, the “ Life and Adven. 
tures of Robinson Crusoe,” appeared in the fol- 
lowing year. This work has ever since held iis 
place among the young—the first place—as a 
romance so much after the notions of adventurous 
spirits, that they have invested the man Friday 
with all the characteristics of reality; and the 
isle of Robinson Crusoe has been to them a great 
fact—a fixed truth. It is rather curious that the 
author of this nautical romance was little con- 
nected with the sea. He had, probably, never 
seen it until he quitted the Dissenters’ Academy 
at Newington. It is not certain that he reached 
the sea in his first journey to the West of Eng- 
land. While he was at Bristol he would form 
some acquaintance with ships, but even there the 
sea might be still a vision of beauty to him un- 
known. He was not compelled to be acquainted 
with more of the sea than the Frith, even during 
the years passed by him in the Scoteh capital; 
although it might expand his ideas as it widens 
out between Berwickshire and Fifeshire ; and it 
would, at least, give him some knowledge of 
islands, 

The first part of “ Robinson Crusoe ” was im- 
mediately succeeded by a second. Both parts 
were printed in the same year, and as the success 
of the first is acknowledged in the second part, 
we may suppose that from the commencement 
this had been a remunerative work. In the next 
year a third part followed; but the second end 
third are less known than the first, which has 
long maiatained a standard position in light litera- 
ture, and we may doubt whether more copies of 
any similar work have been printed and sold than 
of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

The industry of De Foe at this period was inde- 
fatigable. It is probable that he may have used 
up notes formerly written, but he certainly, in si 
years, published novels, which ran up to 20. vols., 
12mo., in Scott’s edition; and he was, ere the end 
of the sixth year, over sixty years of age. Ia 
1724, the last of these years, he published a Tour 
through the whole Island of Great Britain, ™ 
three volumes. Next several pamphlets—then 
“A New Voyage Round the World,” followed 
by “ The Voyage of Captain Roberts ;” and “Am 
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Inquiry into the Antiquity of Letters.” In 1726, 
he had before the. world a history of the Devil, 
socient and modern. In 1727, * Magic, or a 
History of the Biack Art.’’ In the same year, an 
Essay on Apparitions was published, foilowed by 
pamphiets, and a third volume of the “ Family 
fastructor,” in 384 pages, and this preceded a 
yolume on Matrimony, in 406 pages. 

We hear litile of De Foe’s experiences in 
matrimony, but we suspect that, like many other 
literary persons in modern times, he had met 
“jncompatibility of temper.” Mrs. De Foe 
preferred probably the Pantile works at Tilbury 
Fort, to all book-writing. He often speaks of 
separation from his family by business, and, 
finally, by straitened circumstances, which could 
not justify that mode of life; but the latter years 
of the author were passed in terror of writs, from 
the misconduct of one son, who appropriated his 
father’s property. He was facile in his temper, 
and trusting. It was, perhaps, the fault attaching 
necessarily to other characteristics of the man. 
He believed readily in the goodness of others, and 
if he had lived to many more years, he might have 
believed to their end. The last large work of 
which we have any record as written by De Foe, 
is “The Complete Tradesman,” in which he 
gathers up the experiences of these many years 
passed in difficulties and labours,—to him, unpro- 
ductive of that peace and rest required in the 
evening of a hard-working life. 

“The Complete Tradesman,” according to Mr. 
Chadwick, was afterwards made up by Benjamin 
Franklin in another form. De Foe’s ideas are 
certainly like the roots of Franklin’s teachings. 
“Ove-rtrading,” he says, “is like over-lifting 
among strong men.” ‘‘ Over-trading is to a shop- 
keeper,as ambition is toaprince.” “ Fora young 
tradesman to over-trade himself, is like a young 
swimmer going out of his depth.” 

These sentences are specimens of the work, and 
its applicability to any time is the proof of the 
genius of the writer. 

In his declining years De Foe was attacked by 
the gout and the stone, and reduced in strength, 
until, we presume, he could write no more. Then, 
by the dishonesty of his son, he was banished from 
his house and pleasant garden at Newington ; and 
separated from his family. Mr. Baker, a naturalist, 
had married one of his daughters, Sophie. The 
match had little of the romance of love in it, on 
Mr. Baker’s part. He negotiated not only for the 
lady’s hand and heart, but for the father’s money. 
He was not ashamed to write that he believed, 
from te pleasant residence of the family, that Mr. 
De Foe could afford “to give his daughter a decent 
portion.’’ ‘These pecuniary problems delayed the 
mariage for some time. ‘They even produced “a 


h and coolness,” according to Mr. Chadwick. | 


may have produced “a breach,” but we do 
hot believe them capable of producing any “ cool- 
ues, in Mr. Baker. Miss Sophia De Foe might 
sung like another— 





My laddie’s so mackle in loo’ wi’ th’ siller, 
He canna hae’ Jove to spare for me. 


However, at last Mr. De Foe gave a bond to 
Mr. Baker, on his house at Newington, dated 5th 


of April, 1729, for £500. The bond was payable 
at his death. In consideration of this bond, Mr. 


Baker became Mr. De Foe’s son-in-law. He 


_ must have been a cruelly dear bargain at the money, 


or at any price. 

Little more than two years thereafter, on the 
24th April, 1731, the bond became due. 

In the interval of two years, a letter, without 
date, was written by De Foe to Mr. Baker. The 
address is, “About two miles from Greenwich, 
Kent.” ‘The postscript is sad. We copy it :— 

P.S.—I wrote you a letter some months ago about selling 
ye house; but you never signified to me whether you re- 


ceived it or not. I have not the policy of assurance. I[ 
suppose my wife or Hannah may have it. 


Hannah was one of his daughters, and his wife 
was alive still ; but he says in his letter— 


I have not seen son or daughter, wife or child, many 
weeks, and kno’ not which way to see them. They dare not 
come by water, and by land here is no coach, and I kno’ 
not what to do. 


He had suffered from more attacks of fever that, 
he tells them, “have left me very low.” He 
acknowledges the receipt of their “ very kind and 
affectionate later, dated on the Ist, but not re- 
ceived until the 10th,” adding, “ where it had been 
delayed I know not.” 

The difference in the metropolitan suburbs 
between “the now” and “ the then” is worthy of 
notice. Mr. Baker resided at Enfield. There 
was no coach between the city and Greenwich ! 
A letter was ten days in circumambulating a few 
miles! And notwithstanding “the very kind and 
affectionate nature of Mr, and Mrs. Baker's letter,” 
which informed De Foe of the birth of his grand- 
son, one cannot help thinking that if Mr. Baker 
had been “ very kind and affectionate in bis nature,” 
he might have walked the distance between En- 
field and Greenwich in an evening, to meet his 
father-in-law. De Foe, in his letter, wrote—- 


It has been the injustice, ankindaess, and 1 must say in- 
haman dealing of my own son which has both ruined my 
family, and, in a word, has broken my heart. 


He added— 

I depended upon him; I trusted him; I gave up my two 
dear unprotected children into his hands; but he has no 
compassion, and saffers them and their poor dying mother 
to beg their bread at his door, and to crave, as if it were an 
alms, what he is bound, under hand and seal, besides the 
most sacred promises, to supply them with—himself, at the 
same time, livirg in a profusion of plenty. 

One comfort remained to De Foe, and remains 
to those who, in these subsequent days, feel sorrow 
for the darkness of his closing years. In these 
distresses, which to a man of his affectionate nature 
must have been poignant, he could still write, “ It 
is well.’’ 


I would say (I hope) with comfort, that ‘tis yet well; I 


am sooner my journey’s end, and am hastening to the place 
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where ye weary are at rest, and where the wicked cease to 


trouble ; be it that the passage is rough, aud the day stormy, 
by what way soever He pleases to bring me to the end of it, 
I desire to finish life with this temper of soul in al! cases, 


“Te Deum Laudamus.” 

We do not know how or why he left Greenwich 
for London, but he died in Cripplegate, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields Cemetery. His life 
illustrates the fact, too apparent in other cases, 
that a man may be useful to the world, yet gain 
little for himself in his passage through its mazes. 
De Foe was a writer of great ability, extensive 
information, and ceascless industry. He does 
not appear at auy period to lave been a very 
extravagant man, according to the fashion of his 
time. There was, indeed, a coach at Tilbury Fort, 
but we hear little of its character and uses. 
His works, published after the death of Queen 
Anne, should have secured an ample fortune. It 
seems to have been lost by his good nature, and 
he was involved among a cloud of responsibilities. 
His previous career, as a political journalist, would 
have secured ‘‘ place and pension’ for him, as it 
did for others, if he could have been dishonest 
politicaliy. 
factions are grateful, there is no public gratitude. 
We know not that he complained of, or even 
noticed this truth, but it is both old and new, and 
likely to live for a long period. The political 
journalist, who expects fortune by avoiding the 
service of parties, has mistaken his trade. He 
must look for his reward in the conviction that 
he has opposed evil and promoted good. ‘Thus, 
we have few public journals independent of party. 
These few are found rather in the country than 
in the metropolis. The journalists are not all 
or many of them dishonest necessarily. Some 
men may be attached deeply to their party, and 
believe that their friends can never do wrong. 
These cases are not so common as others of a more 


Ife served the people, and although | 


















































A CLARION NOTE. 


inclination to mischief, upon the plea that Goverp- 

ment, without party, is impossible, and, accord} 

to Lord Stauley, “not to be desired.” We 
cannot agree with his Lordship. 

The end may be desirable and Utopian, 
Against the former opinion, we have no experience, 
and no facts to present. So, if a journalist wishes 
to grow rich by his trade, we can scarcely advise 
him to follow the example of De Foe, although it 
is the example of a good and great man. 

His labours in general literature should have 
amply provided for the comfort of his declining 
years; but at that period, copyrights were 

cheap, even although books were often successful, 
It must also be admitted that no success, now 
or then, would bear a man up against a continuous 
series of losses, originating obviously in a facile 
nature. Still, the century and a fourth passed 
since the death of De Foe has done good to 
popular authors. They have secured more inde- 
pendence than was enjoyed by their predecessors. 

We have such delicious recollections of * Robin. 
son Crusoe,’’ now old, too painfully old, that we 
regret the sorrows of “ Robiuson Crusoe’s” 

author—sorrows that separated him in age from 
his daughters and his wife—leaving him on tke 
desolate isle of poverty; although they passed 
away on the 24th of April, 1731, when the Ze 
Deum Laudamus was no longer the desire of his 
life, but became the fulfilling thought of eternity 
—even of life—¢he life. 

Mr. Chadwick las brought together many 
materials in his work, and thus the volume has a 
value to the student of these times; but he 
seems rather severe occasionally as a biographer 
on his subject, and must chiefly hereafter write 
the histories of “ very prudent men ;” and yet he 
has good strong views in politics of his own, 
and expresses them, with great industry, and a little 


rational character, where intelligent men support , literary indigestion. 


the party, who, in their opiniont, have the lesser | 





fA CLARION NOTE, 
The man 
Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour. 


IME, time, brave Britons, time is on the waue, 
The thunder-cloud of war is gathering there, 
Large, looming southward in the Gallic air, 

Like some great pestilent Egyptian blain— 
A sign from Heaven, not given to us in vain. 
Quick, sound the trump of war! 
inead, 
And rude hill-side, instruct to warlike deed, 


On flowery | 


Young's Night Thov ghts. 


With pike and gun, your sons, a martial train. 
Time, time is on the wane—right nobly dare 
To seize the breathing hour bequeathed of God; 
And get ye sword-skill, ere the bad ensnare, 
Or foot of foreign despot print your sod. 
Hearts of green England, true and debonnalr, 
Be swift to arpi—prepare, prepare, prepare J 
FectuaM BuRGHeey. 








Ix “Ye New and Complete British Traveller,” a 





L. ; 
. huge tome of aucient appearance, and nearly a 
, . 
$ hundred years old, are the following random lays 
e and epitaphs, peculiarising various districts and 
t towns. 
Maidstone, on the Medway, seems to have beea 

e the parent of, amongst other things, beer and ale, | 
g Hops, reformation, bags and beer, 
e Came into England all in a year. 
; Passing from Kent into Surrey, we are brouglit | 
J up opposite the tombstune of a penurious old | 
carpenter, named Spong, of Ockham, 
" Who many a sturdy oxk had laid along, 

Fell’d by death’s surer hatchet here lies “ Spong,” 
) Poste oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 

And lived by railing, though he was no wit. 

Old saws he had, although no antiqaarian, 
; Aad stiles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 

Long lived he Ockham’s premier architect 
2 Jee : , | 
: And lasting as his fame a tomb ( erect, 

In vain we seek an artist such as he, 
i Whose pales aud gates were for eternity. 
y ! 
So much for the muse of Surrey. Pass we on | 
: to Essex. The first that attrac s our attention is | 


pathetic, commemorating the many virtues of Earl | 
Nugent :— | 
O fairest pattern to a falling age, 

Whose public virtues kuew no par'y rage, 
Whose private name all titles recommend, 

The pious son, fond husband, faithful friend ; 

Ja manners plain, in sense alone refined, 

Good without show, and without weakness kind, 
. To reason’s equal dictate ever true, 

. Calm to resolve, and constant to parsue, 

In life with every social grace adoraed, 

Ia death by friendship, honour, virtue, mourned. 


Our next gives the origin of the celebrated 
Duumow flitch of bacou, instituted by Robert 
Fitzwalter, Earl of Clare, and this is the oath 
taken by the happy couple whose connubial bliss | 
has been uninterrupted for a twelvemonth:— | 


THE OATH. 
You shall swear by custom of confession, 
That you ne’er made nuptial transgression, 
Nor since yon were married man and wife, 
By household brawls or contentious strife, 
Or otherwise in bed or at board, 
Offended each other in deed or word, 
Or since the parish clerk said, Amen, 
Wished yourselves unmarried again, 


Or in a twelvemonth and a day, | carries us to Leek, where—- 
’ 


Repented not in thought any way, 
Bat continued true in thought and desire, 
As when your hands joined in holy choir. 


| 


Then our author proceeds to inform us “ while | 
the oath was administered the man and his wife | 
were surrounded by all the people, not only in the 

¢, but also in the neighbourhood, who with 
the prior and monks walked in processiou round 
the churebyard, after which the steward repeated 
the following words to them :— | 


culls plenteously from Derby and Stafford. 
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If to these conditions without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will! freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave, 
For this is our custom at Danmow well known, 
Tho’ the pleasure be ours the bacon’s your own. 


Happy Benedicts! your love has literally saved 
your bacon, gammon though (perhaps) it be. Our 


author then proceeds to enumerate several actual 


instances of worthy couples carrying off the prize, 
the most marvellous amongst which is the case of 
one John Reynolds, of Hattield Regis, aud Annie 


his wife, who actually during ten long years sub- 


sisted in undisturbed and perfect harmony. Oh, 
shade of Mrs. Caudle, hear this! Perhaps this 
virtuous and unraffled pair had a warning word to 
suppress any rising ebullitions of temper—such, for 
instance, as—‘ Mind your bacon,”’ or “ Come now, 
no ganmou,”’ or the fortuitous grunt of a porker 
being driven to market. 

Passing into Suffolk our author glances at the 


_ notorieties that county has given birth to, amongst 


others Wolsey, the buicher’s son of Ipswich. Then 


comes that splendid soliloquy from Henry VIIL, 


Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness, 
and, 
O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God qith half the zeal 


I served my king, He would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


But we have no extracts from native muses—no 


| original poetry quoted from Suffolk. 


To make amends for this omission our author 
In- 
specting the Bowling-green house at Chatsworth he 
finds upon the walls a memento of Colley Cibber’s 
visit there :— 


When Scotland’s queen her native realm expelled, 
In ancient Chatsworth was a captive held, 

Had there the pile to such new charms arrived, 
Happier the captive than the queen have lived, 
What tears, in pity of her fate could rise, 

That found the fugitive in Paradise ? 


| Of Wolverhampton— 


A thriviog town, for arts Vulcanian fam’d, 
And from its foundress good Walfrana named. 


“Ye New and Complete English Traveller” 
has much to say, but the next descriptive poetry 


Fields, lawns, hills, valleys, pastures, all appear 
Clad ia the varied beauties of the year. 
Meandering waters, waving woods, are seen, 

And cattle scattered in eacl distant green ; 

Here curling smoke from cottages ascends —- 
There towers the hill, and there the valley bends. 


Who would not visit Leek after such a deserip- 


tion as that ? 


In the biographical history of Stafford we pause 
the epitaph to Elijah Fenton, of New- 


to peruse 
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castle-under Line—“ a pleasing but not popular 


poet.” 
This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May traly say—Here lies an honest man; 
A poet blessed beyond a poet’s fate 
Whom heaven kept sacred from the rich and great ; 
Foe to loud praise, a friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace, 
Calmly he locked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear, 
With natare’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank’d heaven that he'd lived, and that he died. 


The last few words are certainly rather indis- 
tinct, at least to an obscure intellect. Stafford, 
moreover, boasts of Woolaston and Smallbridge. 
The former, the author of the “Religion of 
Nature :”’ 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

The latter, an eminent Divine, of whose 

sermons it is said that they— 


With beams of piety refulgent shine, 
Glow with true zeal, and breathe an air divine. 


The last notoriety in Stafford is William Vernon, | 


once apprentice to a bucklemaker, then a con- 
tributortothe“Gentleman’s Magazine,” yet destitute 
of a regular education. Of this fact, and how 
deeply he regretted it, the following testifies, 
being an address to a neighbour’s daughter of whom 
he became enamoured :— 

A, humble youth, to valgar labors bred, 

Unskilled in verse, in classic books unread ; 

Io rural shades his artless numbers tries, 

And on a rural theme his muse employs ; 

Nor fit for nobler tasks, but if thro’ time 

Her note refuses, and rises more sublime ; 

Thon, dear Lucinda, shall my days engage, 

And charm, as now, in all succeeding age. 


The poet changed his pen for a sword, fought | 


bravely on the French coast, and then—died. 


Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung, 
Deaf the praised ear and mute the truthful tongue. 


In Shropshire the muses appear to have flourished 
more than in any other county. Weeding from the 


specimens afforded, we pause, at Shifnel, before the — 
moaument to Sir Thomas and Lady Stanley, of | 


the Derby family. At the head are the following 
lines :— 

Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 

Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name ; 

The memory of bim for whom this stands 

Shall outlive marble and defacer’s hands ; 

When all to time’s consumption shall be geaven, 

Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in Heaven. 











We are not inclined to agree with the author 
of the “New and complete British Traveller” 


when he considers these verses as breathing of 
| piety. The destined situation of the defunct noble. 














man seems something rather positive for this feel- 


ing; however, at the foot of the sculptured 


figures is inscribed, 
Ask who lies here, but do not weep, 
He is not dead, he doth but sleep; 
This stony register is for his bones ; 
His fame is more perpetual than these stones ; 
And his own goodness with himself being gone, 
Shall live when earthly monument is none, 


After extensive extracts from various poetical 
effusions, then to have been met with at Teasows, 
the seat of the late William Shenstone, Esq., close 
to Hales Owen, we quote the following :— 


O, you that bathe in courtlye blysse, 

Or toyle in fortune’s giddy spheare, 

Do not too rashly deeme amysse 

Of him that bydes contented here ; 

Nor yet desdeigne the russet stoale 
Which o’er each careless lymbe he flyngs, 
Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle 

In which he quaffs the lympid springs ; 
Forgive him if at eve or dawne, 

Devoid of worldly cark he stray, 

Or all beside some flowerye lawne 

He waste his innoffensive daye. 

So may he pardonne fraud and strife, 

If such in courtlye haunt he see ; 

For faults there beene in busye life, 
From which these peacefal glennes are free. 


Here is a pathetic and filial inscription to the 
memory of a pious father: — 


The ritaal stone thy son doth Jay 
O’er thy respected dust, 

Ouly proclaims the mournfal day 
When he a parent lost. 

Fame will convey thy vertues down 
Through ages yet to come, 

’Tis needless, since so well they’re known, 
To crowd them on thy tomb. 

Deep to engrave them on my heart 
Rather demands my care ; 

Ah! could I stamp in every part 
The fair impression there. 

In life to copy thee I'll strive, 

And when I that resign, 

May some good natured friend survive 
To lay my bones by thine. 


These lines were to the memory of the Rev. 
William Edwards, of Cleobury, who died in 1738. 
With these extracts we take leave of “The 
New and Complete British Traveller ” for a while. 
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Pride of the woodiands, in thy yellow dress, 
Rose of the hedge-bank smiling by the burn, 


| Remembrance loves to dwell on childhood’s hours, 
On early days of innocence and bliss, 

In every breeze thy perfume comes to bless, So sweetly spent in sunshine, ‘mid the flowers— _ 

Man feels thy sweet breath greet his every turn, | Earth bas no joy so sweet—so pure as this. 





J. N. W. 
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tune smiled then he would write without fail: 


Os the last day of the year, two brothers left their | four years fled, fortune never smiled so as to 
father’s house. One was to return in peace when | originate a letter. 


the wiutry sun went down; and one was to come | 
back when that home had long forgotten to re- | 
member him among its household treasures. The 

lamp was nightly trimmed by the loving hauds of 

one who thought always of the coming time when 

he would return and sit in its light. But the | 
flickering flame died out a thousand times. 
‘watcher’s eyes were darkened, and the loving hands 
were folded above, and to lay for ever over the 
heart that had mourned the wanderer. 


The | 


fled, none knew whither. Charged with no par- 
ticular crime, he had a roving spirit, selfish, and 
impatient of control. His employers expressed 


: soane | those who had neither name nor place in society : 
rolled on, —changes came, and he might be far away, | : 


| hundred. 


dissatisfaction with some part of his conduct, and | 


he suddenly terminated his engagement. That 


was all they knew of him. 


occupied, but his old chair at home was never | 


again his chair. 


PART XII. 


dreamed a golden dream, and fled from home and 
country to seize the glittering prize. He had 


awakened on barren shores—to find his anticipa- | 
The city clerk, | 


tions were “‘ castles in the air,’’ 





PART XIIL, 


Sm Epwarp Gravecy made up his betting-book. 
He had lost, clear, three thousand pounds on the 


Derby, and another debt of honour claimed seven 


His own resources were long since 
exhausted ; but John Morgan’s gold redeemed the 
baronet’s credit, and restored his position with 


professional gamblers and regular swindlers were 
become the infatuated baronet’s associates. Night 
after night he sought their company, joined in 
their pursuits, and left them, often, so much the 
poorer.. Lady Gravely saw her husband seldom, 


His desk was speedily after their return from the continent, where they 


had passed the first months of their marriage— 
but that fact gave her ladyship small concern. 


_ Her ambition was to wed a title ; she had obtained 


| 
} 
| 


whose soft white hands had wielded no heavier | 
weapon than a pen, found it hard to handle the | 


spade ; and to tend the flocks of the Australian 
grazier in the dreary bush was wearisome work 
for one who had lived a gay, rollicking, easy life at 
home. Adventure, however, suited him, though 
work was distasteful; but necessity pressed. IIl- 


him up through his difficulties. When he grew 
tired of one occupation he sought another, and if 
he succeeded with none he was content to believe 
in “a good time coming,” though he did not 
know the song. He had never written home, 
partly from carelessness, partly from having no 
good news to tell. He believed they could get 


the desire of her heart, and was satisfied. Before 
marriage, she believed Sic Edward Gravely to be 


_ an easy, good-tempered simpleton ; whom to love, 
_honour, and obey would be rather an amusing 
He had reached Australia, not then a land of | 
gold. Its wealth was unknown, although he had | 


task—Sir Edward, as a lover, was so excessively 
amiable, so unselfish, and so generous, it was 
impossible to think of him turning despot. Sir 
Edward Gravely had deceived those who had a 
riper experience and a better knowledge of the 
world than his bride. Lady Gravely, found she 
nad slightly mistaken her husband’s real nature; 
but he treated her with respect, in public, and she 
forgave his coldness and indifference in private. 
He had his favourite pursuits and pleasures, she had 
hers ; both were ruinous in their tendency, though 
different in their way. Sir Edward Gravely had 


- been accustomed to follow the bent of his own ineli- 





along well enough without him. Sometimes con- 
science would reproach him, when his mother came 
tomind. She would miss bim much, he knew. 
She had another sou, but he was the Benjamin of 
her life. Yet he deemed not in his thoughtless- 
ness how she would go down to the grave mourn- 
ing. Still there were moments when his better 
angel returned. Then he resolved to write, or to 
go back and seek forgiveness ; but the half-formed 
resolutions were as quickly repented of—and as 





his ill-suecess was recalled, he abandoned all 
thought of home in the meantime. 


fortune pursued him; but a resolute spirit bore | nations, uncontrolled, all his life long, indifferent 


to consequences, and regardless of results. Lady 
Gravely had been gratified in every whim, how- 
ever extravagant, from childhood, and humoured 
in every caprice: she never dreamed of counting 
cost; calculation, to her, was a business phrase, be- 
longing only to the counting-house, and with which 
her lips and understandiog were alike unfamiliar. 
The study of her life was to please herself; she 
lad uo thought for others, Sir Edward and Lady 
Gravely each pursued their own course; neither 
interfered with the other, aad the world thought 
them happy. 


Sir Edward Gravely sat, moodily th'nking over 
his ill-luck; at his club. Three thousand in one 
week was no trifle to lose. What would John 
Morgan think, if he knew? And yet, how was it 
possible to cancel these so-called debis of honour 


When for- | without his knowledge ? He cursed bis folly, 
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when too late. He had often vowed, within these 
same walls, to give up gambling and to eschew 
the racecourse should he get out of his difi- 
culties; and he was now to abandon his ruinous 
pleasures, if his wealthy father-in-law would 
relieve him of his pressing embarrassments; but that 
had been already done, to a much greater extent. 
And now, with hat drawn over his eyes, he kept 
aloof from all, mentally calculating his new losses. 


nition. In his present state of mind, he would 
have kicked his favourite hound from his feet. 
Time pressed —settling day was at hand;—he 
thought of bili-discounting, but he was black 
with all but Clarke, who was done with the trade, 
and Davies would not wait. He thought of 
applying to Lady Gravely, but they had, unluckily, 
quarrelled that morning. He had left her in 
anger; her ladyship was not easily conciliated, 
and Sir Edward seldom endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself in his lady’s favour. He felt less inclined 
to be good and lowly, at present—he had up- 
braided her with extravagance; she had retaliated, 
and reminded him of the obligations he lay under 
to her family, and had tauntingly alluded to his 
former necessities. He would not condescend to 
seek either advice or assistance from his wife, and 
the urgency of the case induced him to speculate 
on chance in another quarter. A dissolute young 
nobleman, with whom he was not on the best of 
terms, had asked him for five hundred down, in 
lieu of his note of hand for the six hundred and 
fifty he owed him. His lordship had been in- 
solent, or Sir Edward fancied he had, and he had 
promised the cash, im full, next day. It was 
getting late—his mind was made up—he had 
been successful before. He had played a despe- 
rate game ere now, and won; and this might be 
his fortunate day. Who could tell ? 


PART XIV. 


Macyiricentty attired for the Opera Lady Gravely 
entered her mother’s dressing-room. 

“We shall be late, mamma; do make haste.’’ 

“Indeed, my love, Iam not in spirits to hear 
any one sing ;—the times have again got bad.” 

“« What have we to do with bad times, mamma ?” 
carelessly asked Lady Gravely. 

“You certainly don’t look as if any times 
affected you, Venetia. Are those the family jewels 
you wear to-night ?” 

A light silvery laugh was her ladyship’s re- 
sponse. 

“ My dear simple mother, I thought you knew 
Sir Edward Gravely better than to suppose he would 
reserve a trinket of value to adorn his bride with. 
His own necessities preclude the exercise of his 
generosity, if such an element is in his nature, 
which I suspect it is not. ‘The family jewels (if 


Friends went and came, but he shunned recog- | 


















































HOME. 


Gravelys) were appropriated before I became Tuady 
Gravely.” 
“Sir Edward was asad spendthrift, I Suppose, 
at one time; but we must remember his birth ang 
family, and not be too hard upon one in his Station ; 
besides, it was a great condescension in a baronet 
to marry into our family. “My father was only q 
tradesman, you know, Venetia; we ought, certainly, 
to feel flattered.” ' 

Lady Gravely’s eyes flashed. 

“ Mother, you forget.” 

“Yes. Now don’t get into a passion, Venetia; 
my poor nerves are quite unstrung already with 
| your father’s continually grumbling about losses 
all his ships are idle and useless. I can’t think 
what he means.” 

The beautiful face resumed its wonted cold ex. 

ression. 

“I should suppose it of no consequence ; papa 
is a constitutional grumbler—as well trade and 
the times as anything else. If the ships are idle, 
they will not be lost.” 

“But, my love, he really looks serious, and at 
times he gets quite low and depressed, I observe,” 

“You annoy yourself about trifles, mamma. 
Pray do let us go.” 

“ How splendidly you are dressed, Venetia ; does 
Sir Edward accompany us ?” 

* No!” 

“ What a pity! I should so like to be seen for 
once at the Opera with my son-in-law, Sir Edward 
Gravely.” 

A smile of ineffable contempt swept across Lady 
Gravely’s face. 

“Your arm, my love, I feel quite weak some- 
how.’’ 

“ You get fanciful, mamma.” 

“Perhaps. But, bless me, Venetia, how these 
bracelets dazzle one’s eyes. They are real 
diamonds.” 

“T dislike anything false.” 

“Ah! you have been jesting about the family 
jewels, after all.’’ 

“I never jest; but do you approve of my 
diamonds? I am told they are very fine.” 

“Fine they are. How came they into your 
possession, Venetia ?” 

“ By purchase, of course.” 

“ Rather an expensive one, I should think, Lady 
Gravely.” 

Her ladyship smilingly surveyed her costly 
ornaments, ‘Five hundred was refused for this 
one,” she said. 

“ Good gracious, Venetia, five hundred pounds 
for a bracelet! What would your father say to 
that in such times ?” 

“The carriage waits, my lady.” 

“Are you ready, mamma ?” 

“Yes. But as I was saying” — 

“Pray do not talk so loud, mamma; the set 
vants will overhear you. They need not know 
you do not belong to the aristocracy.” 












ever there were any in the possession of the 





“Thank heaven I don’t, your father may 

















thank his stars he didn’t marry out of his station ; 
jis daughter don’t take her ambitious notions 


from me.” 
Lady Gravely laughed as she proceeded to 


her carriage. 


Glances of admiration fell upon Lady Gravely’s 
box as she entered. Her beauty and her jewels 
attracted notice eventhere. The delighted mother 
forgot dull trade aud the idle ships, and even a 
heavy failure of which she had heard in the 
Honduras trade, with the pleasure of the moment. 
Had Sir Edward Gravely only been there her joy 
would have been complete. So eager was she for 
the baronet’s company she heeded not the bewitch- 
ing music. Could she have known, at the very 
time she was pluming herself on his brilliant con- 
gection, and congratulating herself on being 
mother-in-law to a baronet, that Sir Edward 
Gravely was gambling away a fortune and staking 
John Morgan’s hard-won gold with the rashness of 
a madman and the recklessness of despair ina 
brilliant refuge of gamblers, she might have wished 
herself in a box at the theatre of her own old home, 
and Venetia well married to a cotton-spinner. 





PART XV. 


Ma. Josern Jones, smiling and gay, stood giving 
and receiving his parcels of needlework. It wasa 
busy time, and the small figure patiently waiting 
was not observed fora while; at length she was 
perceived. 

“Now then, what can I do for you, young 
lady ?”” 

The small parcel was handed up. 

“Ah, Mrs. Lee’s little girl, I see. You have 
been long in coming, we ought to have had these 
shirts two days ago.” 

“ Mamma cannot sit up all night now.”’ 

Mr. Joseph Jones was sorry to hear it, Mrs. 
Lee was a superior needlewoman. 

“Don’t you help her a bit ?” 

“No; Gracey could. I get tired, my fingers 
bleed, and the stitches won’t go the right way,—I 
hate shirts.” 

“So, you’re a queer lot,—what’s your name ?” 

“Lily Lee.” 
wi You hate shirts, and pray what else do you 

te °° 

“ You.”” 

_ “Complimentary! That’s what I call coming 
it strong for one of your size. Pray now, what do 
Jou perceive objectionable in my appearance ?”’ 
demanded Mr. Joseph Jones, drawing his shirt 
collar straight and touching up his whiskers, 
“Why do you happen to dislike me, eh ?” 

“ Because you belong to shirts.” 

“ You are an original; but don’t you know you 
eye bread by shirt-making ?” 

0.”? 
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“T tell you yes; you'd have nothing to eat if 
there were no shirts to make—mind that.” 

“We had always plenty to eat before mamma 
had to make shirts.” 

“ When your Pa was alive, I suppose. But he 
would have to work at something or other—every- 
body has who is not born rich; that’s how it is 
folks who won’t work can’t eat.” 

‘Mamma and Gracey worked all day; so did 
Nora.” 

“To be sure they did.’’ 

“ Nora said she was starved; and Gracey was 
glad, when she took ill, not to feel hungry. She 
used to laugh at me for being always so hungry. 
I am not so bad now. I can goa whole day with- 
out anything to eat, and not cry.” 

“What, a whole day without food, child !” 

“Mamma can do two days, but she never cries. 
I can’t help it. It’s dreadful to feel so hungry as 
I do at times, and nothing to eat.” 

“Can it be possible, child? A human being 
two days without food, in this happy country—tho 
bare idea is horrible. Can’t somebody see int 
this state of matters? I know,’’ ruminated 
Mr. Jones, not saying what he dared to think, 
‘* these poor creatures cannot subsist on all they 
earn by this infernal stitching. It’s positively 
disgraceful the sum they receive. We could easily 
give double, and have a selling profit too.” 

« Please, is mamma’s parcel ready ?” 

Yes, God help her, and you too, child—I wisa 
T could.” 


PART XVI. 


It was Lily’s step, and the listening mother raised 
herself with difficulty to welcome her back. She 
did not come bounding in as of old, and a grave 
look rested upon her young face. 

“ Are you better, mamma?” was the first ques- 
tion. 

“Do not look so distressed, Lily; I shall get 
strong again when summer comes.” 

“Summer is long of coming back, mother, and . 
you are cold and weary always now. I wonder 
where the sunshine has gone ; it seems always 
winter here, and there seems no end of shirt- 
making.” 

“ They get small help from you, Lily.” 

“T can’t work at shirts like Gracey, mamma ; 
I don’t like work. I wish God had called me home 
rather than Gracey. I’m of no use, and Mr. Jones 
says those who are not rich ought to work.” 

“You do your best, Lily ;—there, untie the 
parcel.” 

“Must you make all these, mamma, before 
summer comes and you are strong again? When 
will it be summer with us, mamma?” 

‘‘ Happier days are coming for you, Lily, I have 
bad a bright dream about you, darling,’ 

“ About me, mamma? Please tell me what it 
was. Were we out of this dreary place ?”’ 
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“You weré away from here, and happy, child.” 

“With papa and Gracey ?” 

“You were in this world, Lily.”’ 

* And happy, mamma?” 

“Yes, Lily ; you may be very happy yet, even in 
this world.” 

“With you, mamma—and no shirts to make, 


and plenty to eat P—Eh that would be nice, mother. | 


Was that what you dreamed ?” 

“ Better than that, Lily—but let me rest now.” 

“Mamma, mamma, don’t close your eyes agaia. 
Speak to Lily.—Mamma, don’t go home, and leave 
me here alone.” 

The thrilling cry of her child reached not the 
deaf ear of the unconscious dreamer. She had 
fainted, as she often had of late, through ex- 
haustion. 


Together they suffered and wept, mother and 
child, uncared for, unsought ; but the stars looked 
in at the uncurtained casement as they smiled on 
many a happy home, and the moon shed a silvery 
light around the calm dreamer and the wakeful 
watcher weeping on her breast. 


PART XVIL 


At the entrance of a large hospital, a carriage 
drew up; the steps were let down, and a severe 
looking elderly lady, well defended from the raw 
morning air in velvets and furs, stepped forth ; 
and was conducted, by a middle-aged woman in 
black, along a dimly lighted passage, to the cham- 
ber she sought, in which lay a young girl, so still 
and statue-like, that but for the low breathing 
—which slightly moved the coverlid—-it was 
almost impossible to believe that life lingered 
there. 

“She seems asleep!” remarked the nurse; 
“shall I wake her, madam ?”’ 

“ Perhaps it will be as well,” replied the lady, 
seating herself at some distance from the bed. 

“She knows this is visiting day, and my time 
is valuable.” 

The long silken lashes resting against the marble 
cheek were slowly raised, and as the brilliant eyes 
fell upon the lady visitor’s face the crimson blood 
mounted to her brow. 

“How do you feel to-day 
with patronising graciousness. 

“ Better!” was the scarce audible reply. 

“T rejoice to hear it,” answered the lady. ‘ You 
do look stronger, and I trust you will recover 
speedily.” 

There was no response. ‘The nurse had left the 
room. 

“ You ought to feel thankful you were not cut 
off in your delirium,” resumed the lady. ‘ What 
a fearful thing it would have been, had you died in 
your sins,” 


an 


inquired the lady, 








AT HOME. 


Still no reply; the crimson dying away, and 
leaving the rigid face more pallid than before. 

“T have forborne to speak thus hitherto, know. 
ing you to be still weak from the effects of fever, 
But I consider it my duty now to deal plainly with 
you. You have been a very wicked young person, 





a very great sinner indeed. But I trust you wil 
be spared to repent of your evil ways.”’ 

A quick nervous movement of the transparent 
hand laying outside the coverlid was all the token 
given of the lady’s words having reached the ear 
they were meant for. 

“You have been near to the gates of the grave, 
Are you not thankful to be restored to life and to 
find yourself stillin the iand of the living, and I 
may add the place of hope?’ 

“‘T have no wish to live.” 

“Tt is sinful to talk in that manner. Life is a 
precious gift. You, I fear, are not yet prepared 
to die, however willing you may be to escape the 
miseries you have brought upon yourself in this 
world. Wicked people are all miserable, only the 
truly good and virtuous are permitted to be 
happy.” 

The brilliant eyes, so sparkling and life-like, 
wandered restlessly round the narrow chamber, as 
if seeking some one who was absent. 

“These are unpleasaus truths, and you do not 
like to hear them; but should you recover”— 

“T am dying now,—pray leave me.” 

“ Nurse assures me you are steadily progressing; 
you show no unfavourable symptoms, so you must 
not give way to fancies. You are yet young, and 
may lead a good and useful life, if permitted to 
recover and brought to see your errors now—and 
surely you can have no desire to return to your 
former sinful ways?” 

The lady visitor paused for an answer—there 
was none. 

“ Come now, don’t be obstinate, girl, 1 am here 
for your good. You have a hardened heart, I regret 
to perceive—a depraved wicked heart—but I have 
not yet given up hope of reclaiming you from the 
Evil One.” 

The restless eyes drooped again wearily, aod 
their white lids slowly closed over them. 

“‘ Now, don’t go to sleep again, you are stronger, 
and you must listen to me. I insist upon your 
giving what I say attention. Shall I read.” 

“ Please leave me.” 

When I have performed my duty,” said the 
lady visitor, firmly, producing a neatly bound 
pocket Bible, and selecting therefrom those pas- 
sages she thought most appropriate to an unre- 
pentant sinner; and believing she had fullfilled her 
mission, and promising an early return, the lady 
visitor left. As she passed out, a humbly attired 
woman brushed against her. ‘The lady smiled, as, 
with a low curtsey, the humbler personage asked to 
be forgiven for the mistake. 

The lady drove off, and the second visitor found 








her way alone to Norah’s chamber. 
“Norah, ayourneen.”” 
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There was a magic in that voice. The hidden 
face was raised; the feeble arms outstretched, 
and the drooping head was pillowed on the warm 
bosom of her lowly countrywoman. 

“Jt’s silin ye’ve been, darlin’. It’s a rough 
wind that has shaken the blossom in its summer 

ide; but it will rise agin in its beauty, agra, 
and forget the oald times in the bright days that’s 
dawnin’, avourneen. My bither grief! there’s 
niver a smile on that white face—nothin’ but the 
tears that’s breakin’ my heart intirely.”’ 

“Take me with you, Biddy ; let me die in your 
home—near you, Biddy.” 

“Whist, honey! who spakes ov dyin’, It’s 
not for the likes ov you, wid the dew ov the 
mornin’ in your heart, honey. It’s an ould 
withered stick like myself that might be mighty 
glad to drop into the dust; but not you, 
avourncen. Whist, Norah, child; it’s not the 
black night; it’s only the cloud that’s come 
atween the sun an your young life. It’s passin’ 
now, and the silver light will be shinin’ on you 
yet, avourneen.” 

“Ah, Biddy, you don’t say hard things—you do 
not shudder to come near me.” 

“Sorrow ou my heart! why will ye be afther 
tormentin’ me iutirely? What’s Biddy Nowlan, 
I'd want to know—a poor, childless, lone widdy, 
God be wid her !” 

“But yours has been a straight path, Biddy.” 

“Mine straight, darlint! Hav’nt I known the 
sorrow in the ould times, when Jarry and the 
boys were wid me; was’nt it a cruel seathat took 
them all, and left me lonely—them as was the life 
ov my life. It was cruel to part the mother and 
children—ounly God's will be done.”’ 

“Mine is a different sorrow.”’ 

“Every heart knows its own best, avourneen ; 
but bad cess to them that” 

“Don’t blame any oue, Biddy. I deserve to 
suffer; I know that, without being told.” 

“Norah, avourneen, isn’t it kind they are to 
you here ?”’ 

“Kind enough ; but not in your way, Biddy.” 

“It’s not now much Biddy Nowlan has to be 
kind with; like the ould times, when I had the 
bit and the sap, and niver knew want. Sure I 
thought you’d be well tended here, darlin’.” 

“It’s the visitors, Biddy—the finely dressed 
ladies that come here. They have no mercy. 
There was one here before you came. Such hard 
things she said; I heard them all, Biddy; but my 
brain seemed on fire when she left. Don’t let me 
die here. It’s all wrath and vengeance they 
preach; I want peace to die.” 

“It isn’t the illigaut lady, and the smile ov 
the morning on her lip, that would vex a child 





Vida heart full of trouble, God knows. Whist, 

Ora; you've beeu dramin’ the while.’ 

“She thinks I am hardened and impenitent, 
Yi perhaps that’s what makes her so stern 

I know she does, because I 

I have a proud heart—I 


uurelenting, 
make no sigu to her. 
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can’t help it, Biddy; and when that woman 
taunts me, and speaks bitterly of me, it rebels 
against her kindness. For one soft word—one 
kind look—I would have blessed her in my 
misery; buat she comes with a cold face, Biddy, 
and she looks as if my touch would pollute her. 
Ah! it’s not the way to touch the heart that's 
bruised and broken! She may be good and liberal 
with her money for places like this; but there's 
charity wanting with all her good works.” 

“ Norah, don’t be too hard on the gintry they 
do a power ov good, they say; though none of it 
ever reached Biddy Nowlan’s door.” 

“They are free enough with their money, 
Biddy.”’ 

“For the matter ov that, [ can’t say, agra. 
But it’s tired you're getting wid speaking. And 
they will want to keep me from seein’ you when 
I come back.” 

“ Can't I go with you, Biddy.” 

“Och, my bither grief, child! and you as weak 
as water. You couldn't stand, honey. Be aisy, 
now, till you get some strength put into you, aud 
see if myself won’t be proud to come for ye; and 
may the angels keep you company, avourneen,” 





PART XVIII. 


Towaros Christmas, in the year 1849, a shepherd 
centered a jeweller’s shop in Melbourne. It is ten 
years ago—only ten-—but Melbourne was far 
then from the promise of being the great metropolis 
of the Southern Hemisphere. The proprietor 
of plate and precious stones glanced suspiciously 
at his rough-looking customer, but a ready open 
smile, and a pair of straightforward looking eyes, 
relieved his fear that he saw a bushman amongst 
his plate. The man had evidently travelled, for 
his face was bronzed with the sun, and he looked 
tired and foot-sore; under his arm was a heavy 
bundle, of which he seemed very careful. After 
some conversation, the stranger said his name was 
Chapman. He had been with his flocks on the ° 
mountains, and the purport of his visit was to 
give his opinion that the heavy unsbapen stones 
which he had carried so far contained portions of 
gold. The cautious dealer doubted the shepherd's 
assertions; he saw nothing in the appearance of 
the hard heavy stones to warrant the belief 
Chapman, however, was firmly convinced to the 
contrary, and at length suceceded in persuading 
the infidel jeweller to have the stones examined. 
They went together into the shopkeeper’s parlour, 
which served the purposes of a laboratory. As 
the various. tests proceeded, the jeweller began to 
think there might be some truth in the shepherd’s 
surmises, but he prescrved his unbelieving de 
meanour. Yet, if the jeweller was crafty, the shep- 
herd was watchful, for he had beard the man 
spoken of asa keen trader; but there was no 
choice then in Mclbourne. 
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SUNSHINE. 


It was proved beyond doubt that the shepherd | was thoughtless, and though selfish in a degree 


was correct, and after a lengthened dispute, a 
bargain was strack—bat not, however, for some | 
days, until a German ist’s opinions were | 
obtained ; and he formed one of the trio of gold- 
seekers. The jeweller, the German, and the 
shepherd, set out together. They wandered 
amongst the mountains for some time, gathering 
the precious metal. The jeweller and the geologist 
returned to Melbourne, and the shepherd was 
never heard of more. He had obtained what 
he wanted—proof that his convictions were cor- 
rect. He left his companions to pursue his 
search further, and came on some pockets of gold. 
The wily shepherd, rejoicing in his good fortune, 
abandoned his engagement, carefully concealed 
his treasure, and with all speed made his way to 
Sydney ; from thence he shipped for London, with 
his easily realised fortune. He had been well 
paid by the jeweller and his German partner to 
preserve the secret, and he never divulged it, 
although he left their confederacy, having quietly 
dug out sufficient money for the wants of a 
roa gentleman, even upon a scale of splen- 
our. 


PART XIX, 


Amongst the associates of Hartley was one who had 
travelled far, and had seen much of the world, 
though not yet in the sere of life. He was reported 
rich, and his manner of living, and generous appear- 
ance, indicated thereality of wealth. He pursued no 
calling, and seemed but to live for his own enjoy- 
ment, and to be a partaker of the good things of 
this world, careless and uncared-for, save by 
those who benefitted from his gold—those whose 
favour he bought, and whose good will he but 
little prized. He affected no particular liking for 
any—whilst he continued on good terms with all 
who sought his friendship. Relatives he had 
none—or, if he had, he seemed to have forgotten 
their claim. A great black shaggy dog was the 
chief object of his solicitude, and upon the animal he 
bestowed that affection which he denied to those 
who had a bigher claim to his heart. Hartley was 
worldly, selfish, and unprincipled; the stranger 


not heartless. They met—and became friends, 
On one occasion, when they had dined together, 
Hartley proposed, instead of parting at the club, 


| as was their wont, that they should go out to 


Roseville. The stranger had no pressing engage. 
ment, and the invitation was accepted. 


Beyond the city, he had given herahome. The 
sunshine rested upon it all day long—rare flowers 
perfumed the air around it, and the birds sang 
amongst the branches of the tall leafy trees, 
’Twas a little Eden of beauty—but she asked 
only the love of him who had placed her in that 
pleasant home. 

She was watching for him with a look of eager ~ 
expectation, and as his well-known step approached, 
she bounded forward with the lightness of a fawn 
to meet him. He always came alone, and she 
scarcely noticed a stranger who accompanied him 
this evening. She drew back, as she caught his 
glance of unmistakeabie admiration, and a deep 
blush overspread her countenance. 

“Mr. Lee, a particular friend of mine, Norah ; 
make him welcome for my sake.” 

There was no answering smile. She looked 
disappointed—the light that had danced in her 
soft brown eyes had fled, and a sudden, troubled 
expression rested on her brow. The name restored 
anold remembrance. Hartley noted the change— 
and rallied her on her inhospitality. ‘ Keep your 
smiles for me, love, but do not allow Lee to think 
I have a got a shrewish little wife,” he whispered. 
As he pronounced wife, she fixed upon him a look 
of unutterable affection, saying, “ Ah! Hartley, 
does he not think—” 

“He thinks nothing,” said Hartley. “We 
dined together, and I couldn’t shake him off—so 
risked bringing him here rather than disappoint my- 
self.”” Confound the fellow, he thought, I wish | 
hadn’t brought him, he is evidently struck with 
Norah’s beauty. 


The grey shadows fell on the white cottage 
walls, ‘The night closed in on their joy and glad- 
ness, but a dark cloud was soon to fall upon the 





! 


heart that was lightest then. 
(Zo be continued.) 








SUNSHINE. 


Cuitpren welcome, little Mary 

i, Wears to-day the bridal crown. 

See, the snowy blossoms nestle 
In the tresses brown. 

And I breathe the blessing o’er it 
As my own was done. 

“Very happy be the bridal, ‘ 

‘hone on by the sup.” 





Children! I your aged mother, 
Then a fair and loving bride, 

Stood in snowy wedding raiment 
By your father’s side. 

Time flew on, and brought our hou 
Blossoms, one by one ; 

Proud I counted up my treasures 

In the golden sun. 


sehold 











Healthy children blessed our table, 
Love dwelt in our pleasant cot, 

Hay and harvest filled our granary ; — 
We our God forgot. 

Did not meekly thank the Giver 
For the blessings won, 

For the needed rain, my children, 
The life-giving sun. 


Then his beams fell in a chamber, 
Where a little golden head 

Daisy-crowned, lay pillowed, clothed in 
Garments of the dead. 

Evening’s rays in yon green churchyard 
On a low grave shone,— 

T could not bear the light, my children, 
Of the cold bright sun. 


And then arose an awful tempest, 
O’er the sorely troubled main ; 

Many a proud and stately vessel 
Ne’er came back again. 

Night closed darkly o’er the struggle, 
Soon the deed was done,— 

Morning dawned—o’er quiet waters 
Calmly rose the sun! 


In the very prime of manhood, 
Thus your father early died ! 

Left me with six feeble children 
Wailing by my side. 

But our God iook pity on us, 
A new life begun ; 

Cheerfully I toiled, from rising 
To the setting sun. 


MIDDLE-CLASS MEN. 








Many a weary summer harvest, 
Thus I laboured for your bread ; 

You repaid me,—now the old bird 
By the young is fed. 

Mow with age’s comforts, round me, 
That your toil has won, 

I can bask in the sun, my children, 
Peaceful in the sun, 


Now I know the angel teachers, 
Death and sorrow, care and pain, 
Tilled the soil dried up by sunshine, 
Sent the wholesome rain. 
Age’s dim grey dawn about me, 
All life’s labour done, 
Patiently I wait the dawning 
Of a better sun. 


I can count three generations 
Sitting fondly round my chair ; 

Children’s children—age’s glory ! 
Many dear ones éhere, 

Gone before me, wait to greet me, 
Now my sands are run ; 

Brightly shine those long lost-faces 
In the setting 3un. 


My dim eyes can trace his pathway, 
Glowing in the purple West ; 

Like a glorious golden portal 
Opening to our rest. 

Lighting all life’s dark misgivings, 
Leading to the loved ones gone : 

Profit by my lesson, children, 
Follow one by one, 

When no more ye see me sitting, 
Waiting in the sun. 


Frances Freetinc Bropenrip. 


—— ee SS 


MIDDLE-CLASS MEN. 


Tat maternal influence has much to do in the 
formation of man’s character is an established 
fact. As a general rule, great men have had good 
mothers. It has been said, that the intellectual 
qualities are inherited from the mother. The 


assertion is questionable. It were more reason- | 


able to look for its explanation in the necessary 
influence of the early maternal training. The 
influence of woman—the maternal being, one 
branch of it—is seen in families—classes—nations. 
Let the women of a country be underrated, the 
men, in time, become degraded. Exrerience 
proves the saying. Among the Christian countries 
of the earth, woman oceupies her proper position, 
vhile in those which hold a different creed, she is 
considered Jittle but a puppet for man’s pleasure. 
In Turkey, woman is little better than any animal. 
In China, she is a painted and stunted doll—in 
India, her condition is abominable; one whole 
class being born, bred, arfd assigned to immorality 





of life; “caste” has placed them in it; “ caste”’. 
keeps them in the filth of guilt, whieh, in their 
eyes, can scarcely be considered moral guilt ; their 
mothers wallowed in the same before them—their 
daughters will follow the precedent after them, for 
the potent law of caste—the Eastern curse— has so 
decreed, and woman dares not say “ No!” to its 
damning voice. 

Englishwomen are considered human beings 
in their own land, and that is saying something 
Englishmen do consider that women have souls— 
they positively concede that to them; although 
perhaps, some of these lords of the creation 
would deny it, if tkey could. 

The Chinaman says his wife has no soul; so 
he shuts her up in his house, and lets her deck 
her corpulent person with her finery, and pinch 
her stunted feet, and plait her little serap of hair ; 
and, as to her mind, it is sent out to grass in its 
infancy, and never brought heme again to be 
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xabbed down, and groomed, and put into harness. 
The intellect of Englishwomen is cultivated, 
and, being cultivated, the owners are taught and 
expected to make a good use of it-—some of them 
do, many of them don’t. 

Englishwomen are allowed all lawful liberty 
oud. influence; it is to their own cost if they 
wbuse the one; their own fault, if they fail to gain 
the other. 

Englishwomen are not allowed to have a direct 
woiee im the legislation of the country. The 
men, if they were, would need to be hard of 
hearing, for, with all dce respect be it said, 
womeu are wondrously loquacious—they can 
talk, if they can’t do much else. The greatest 
sceptic in female accomplishments and endow- 
meuts would never deny the volubility of women. 
Start any subject—a new gown—a bad servant— 
the little peceadillo of Mrs. So-and-so, who once 
lived in Such-and-such place—a royal marriage, 
or a pauper burial-ground—any and everything 
women will talk about. 

But women are not parliamentary, or their 
favorite topics are not, and that comes to the 
same thing ; and therefore, crinoline is very pro- 
perly excluded from the syndic assembly of 


Yet, although woman’s tongue cannot be heard 
in the House, that very active member may exert 
itg persuasive eloquence at home; and there, if 
her compound contain the proper proportions of 
good seuse, good judgment, and information, 
with good temper, to lay down the law—for man 
does like to be bamboozled with good temper— 
she may exert what the Yankees would call “a 
pretty considerable influence ;” and thus, perhaps, 
after all, get a little share in the government of 
the country. 

One woman’s voice is heard in the august 
assembly, of course; although, perhaps, after all, 
it is only an echo—a very clear and musical one, 
too—of the graff tones of her ministers. 

“ As the twig is bent, so will it grow.”” That is 
the text; we proceed to the exposition. According 
to the nursery influence which the mother exerts, 
will the boy be either good or bad: that is the 
rule— exceptions prove the rule. ‘There are many 
exceptions to the above, but they don’t, as we see 
the matter, exactly seem to furnish the proof. 
We think the rule would have been better esta- 
blished without the “exeeptions.’’ However, as an 
old wiseacre whose words are often quoted has 
positively affirmed that “exceptions do prove a 
rule,”’ and as we are particularly anxicus to prove 
ours, we. echo his assertion, not so much from 
conviction, but because, like many another, we 
take up the argument blindfold, as it seems to suit 
our purpose, and stand to it, right or wrong— 

wing Our uwn private opinion, however, to satisfy 
that unfashionable old lady—Dame Conscience. 

Revenons 4 nos moutons. The, twig grows as 
it is bent.” In the botanical gardens of Edinburgh 
may be seen several trees, of most grotesque and 




























"HE MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 


ugly growth, some with their branches stretchej 
over an horizontal frame, and looking like a yer. 
dant. leafy slab; others trained fan-like, op jy 
some other fantastic mode, quite against nature, 
certainly. 

Now, of course, all these experiments are for 
scientific purposes; but the gardeners just do to 
their plants what watchful mothers do to their 
children—as far as human means go, be it ob- 
served: they bend each yielding twig, and fasten 
it as it is to remain, and the twig grows that 
shape; so that, when the bark has hardened, it 
cannot be bent out of it again, without difficulty 
and danger of breaking. 

The mother, too, bends each twig of the infant 
mind, until, like the distorted tree, it takes a 
permanent distorted shape. Bad mothers—un- 
wise, injudicious mothers do that; only they differ 
from the gardener in this particular. He aels 
with and for a special purpose ; they act with and 
for uo special purpose; and it is that very fact 
which makes them bend the human sapling into 
an unsightly shape. 

The mother is the gardener of the nursery, 
She may twist the little budding mind into the 
most ugly form, or she may train it to beauty and 
utility. 

Maternal influence is very potent; it is more 
strongly exercised in the middling classes, than in 
either the upper or the lower, for the following 
reason: that the mothers of the middling classes 
are more with their children, give them more of 
their personal care and superintendence than 
either the rank above or below them does. And 
wherefore? Because—shades of aristocracy, rise 
not in judgment on us—because thie habits of St, 
James’s and Whitechapel approach more nearly to 
each other than at first sight appears ; and those 
habits materially interfere with, and impede the 
discharge of the mother’s duties. 

An old and respected gentleman, who is no 
longer in this world, used to say, “the vices of 
St. Giles’s and St. James’s are ¢he same!’ He, 
good gentleman, lived in the era of St. Giles’ 
profligacy, before tradesmen were called in for 
its purification; he was a good authority in 
such matters, having been a court sawbones ; and he 
said those words; but even if he didu't, he isn’t here 
to contradict us, so we put them down to him. 
We, of a modern date, however, remove our scene 
from St. Giles’ to Whitechapel, and proceed to 
contrast the goings on there with those of St. 
James's. We take only the little mild defalcations, 
leaving those of heavier weight to be brought 
forward and discussed by that ugly old woman to 
whom we have before referred—only, she wont 
have much chance of making herself heard, for she 
seems to be pretty nearly silenced in both White- 
chapel and St. James’s, : 

What is the end and aim of the whirl of gaiely 
of St. James’s, or of the reckless debauchery— 
gaiety in rags instead of diamonds—of White- 
chapel? Excitement! The purpose of the high- 
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born volary of fashion, and the low-born flaunting 
Jezebel, is the same—excitement ! to kill time, and 
thought, and care! to feed on vanity and folly— 
vice. God forgive both! 
harsh and unjust to one; but it is the truth, and 
will be seen to be so when the gloss of this false 
orld has worn away, and Truth holds up her 
mirror, and shows every soul its own face, and 
pot that of its neighbours. So there is one point 

ined, and the two extremes proved to bear an 
analogy. 

Poverty is a hard task-master—so is wealth. 
The poverty of Whitechapel drives the miserable 
mother from her offspring. She goes to her work 
—her children are left to the streets and the gut- 
ter; perhaps a child, scarce older than themselves, 
is left as their guardian against the danger of. the 
one, the filth of the other. At any rate, they are 
left—for the mother is driven by necessity away. 
Wealth is an inexorable tyrant. The wealthy 
denizen of St. James’s goes froin her offspring to 
her work—the work of morning calls and evening 
amusements; the visits, and the dressings and 
assemblies. Her children are left to their nurseries, 
their carriages, and attendants—the latter being, 
probably, in moral worth, not one whit better than 
the poor outcasts of Whitechapel. But whether 
the better or not, the result remains the same— 
the children are deprived of the mother’s care— 
and that is the second point of resemblance be- 
tween St. James’s and Whitechapel. The mother 
of St. James’s passes her nights in rooms where, 
if there be no vice, perchance there may be little 
worth. Tle mother of Whitechapel goes to the 
gin palace, where the devil keeps his revelry in 
another manner. Gild a lump of clay, it will 
seem precious orc. Wash off the gilding, ’tis 
nothing but clay again. 

The mother’s influence, then, is most generally 
and powerfully exercised among the middling 
classes; and from that class almost all our most 
celebrated men have sprung; and not only ours, 
but those of other countries. We are proud of 
our middling classes—the infautry—the rank and 
file of society —the workers and the winners, too, 
of every battle. The officers are all very well in 
their way—they look very pretty gentlemen in their 
gay uniforms. Besides, men must have leaders; and 
here we may just say, for the credit of the mid- 
dling classes, that the uniform looks as well on 
them as on their Letters (?); and, perhaps, if 
“merit” were the commauder-in-chief of her 
Majesty’s forces, she might find plenty of men 
not in the rank and file of society, but in the 
veritable rauk and file of the British army, espable 
of saving us from the great blunders of the 
Crimea, and the little blunders of India— such as 
allowing a handful of English infantry, unsupported 
ty cacalry or artillery—to charge four thousand 
Sepoys, who were furthermore defended by six 

cannon ! 

Bat we have nothing to do with military heroes 


The parallel seems | 


| fore, like the maty who made his’ ‘fortune dy 
“ minding his own business,” we'll attend to ours 
and make—not our fortune—bnat our statement! 
not so pleasant a result as a fortune, by the 
bye. A man of the middling classes now ¢its.on 
the Imperial throne of France; and whateyor bis 
| vices or his virtues, he is‘ an excellent governor 
for his country. England placed at the heal of 
her Indian army a man of the middling elusses; 
he was innocent of the little military blamdet to 
which we have alluded, but instrumental in its 
reparation ; his operations have been successful. 
But a-question arises. Where does the middle 





class begin or end? That subject is worn thread- 
hare by discussion; no one yet has heen able to 
fix the boundaries. However, for present pare 
pases, we take the line of demarcation, lettiag it 
reach to nobility at one end, and penury at the 
other. The ground is large, but none too large 
for the use we mean to make of it. We want a 
wide field for our crop. We recapitulate our 
assertions. Maternal influence is beneficiat when 
properly exercised, and potent where exercised at 
all—whether for good or ill. 

Among the middling classes are the most faith- 
ful mothers to be found; from that class the 
greatest number of celebrated men have been 
drawn; and that looks pretty much as if the world 
were under obligations to the mothers of these 
men, as if the influence of the mother had been the 
mainspring of the future greatness. 

We go now for example to the top of the tree, 
and commence with one who, centuries since, 
ruled the kingdom ; one whose character bas been 
oftentimes questioned, and whose fame is un- 
doubted. We allude to the Lord Protector of 
England, Oliver Cromwell. Robert Cromwell, the 
father of the Protector, was the younger son of 
Sir Henry Cromwell, whom Queen Elizabeth 
knighted in 1563. The elder brother bad squan- 
dered his father’s property, and Robert, in conee- 
quence, had nothing but a small estate in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. In 1591 he married Elizabeth 
Steward. The fifth child of this marriage was | 
Oliver, born in 1599. He was educated at the 
Free Grammar School of Huntingdon, kept by 
Dr. Baird, a most severe and unrelenting man, 
who probably instilled into the little Oliver some 
of those ironsided notions for which he afterwards 
became conspicuous. He was a resolute, self- 
willed boy, capable of great study, but not much 
iuclined to it. Before he was seventeen he was 
removed from the care of Mr. Baird, and sent to 
Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. His father 
died soon after, leaving Oliver to the care of bis 


mother. The character of this lady is thus given 


by Forster, in his “ Life of Cromwell.’’* vo 


An interesting person, indeed, was this mother of Oliver 
Cromwell—a woman with the glorious faculty of self-help 
when other assistance failed her ; ready for the demands of 
fortune in its extremest adverse time ; of spirit and 
equal to her mildness aod patience; who, with the labour 








now. Our business is with civilians, and, there- 
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of her own hands, gave dowries to five daughters, sufficient 
o marry them into families as honourable, but more wealthy, 
han theirown ; whose single pride was honesty, aod whose 
assion, love; who preserved in the gorgeous palace at 
Whitehall the simple tastes that distinguished her ia the 
brewery at Huntingdon. 


The latter sentence requires a few words. The 
father of the Protector 


brewer,” but this is open to dispute. There 


! 
| 


' 
' 


} 


has been called “a | 


seems great doubt as to whether he was by ¢rade | 


a brewer, or whether, rather, he did not take up 
the malt and hops as an economical expedient of 
farming. Probably this was the case ; and it may 
be that an increasing young family, and the ex- 
penses they brought with them, may have induced 
him to make a profit from the manufacture by 
positive sale; hence his imputed trade of brewer. 
That his pecuniary means were very much strait- 
ened we gather from the economical practices of 
the family. 

But to return to the mother of Oliver, the 
evidence to whose character we find traced through- 
out the career of her son. 


Her only care amidst all her splendour, says Forster, was 
for the safety of her beloved son in his dangerous eminence ; 
finally, whose closing wish, when that anxious care had 
outgrown her strength, accorded with her whole modest 
cal teodit history—for it implored a simple burial in some 
country charchyard, rather than those ill-suited trappings 
of state and ceremony wherewith she feared, and with reason 
feared, that His Highness the Lord Protector of England, 
would have ler carried to some royal tomb. 


Such was the character of Mrs. Cromwell, 
and, making all allowance for the difference 
between the temperament of man and woman, 
and also the adventitious circumstances of the 
life of each, we shall trace a close resemblance 
between that of the parent and the child. The 
same indomitable energy existed in both: the 
power of “self-help ;” the faculty of taking op- 
portunity by the forelock, and turning it to the 
best account; and last, not least, the strangely 
independent will are equally observable in both. 

There was the mother’s influence conspicuous. 
If Mrs. Cromwell had passed her mornings in 
bed, and her evenings in a ball-room, it is ex- 
tremely probable that her son would, to a certain 
extent, have emulated her example; and while 
inheriting the same qualities, would have had them 
warped, like the trees in the Botanical Gardens, 
to an unnatural form. 

We now go to another rega! potentate, who, 
born in an inferior position, raised himself to the 
dignity he for a time held. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, than whom the world 
never saw a more wonderful example of a self- 
crowned monarch, was essentially a man of the 
middling classes. His birth and early history are 
too wellknown to need recapitulation. The 
character of his mother has not been so generally 
mentioned. One work, “ The Mothers of Great 
Men,” by Mrs. Ellis, throws light on this sub- 
ject. 

Letitia Ramolini, the mother of Napoleon, was 


| part in the public affairs of the island. 





MOTHERS OF CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, AND CANNING, 


a native of Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica. 
She was celebrated for her extreme beauty, and 
was married to Charles Buonaparte when only 
sixteen years of age. The country, at the pre- 
sent marriage, was in an unsettled and warlike 
state. The young wife— 

Appears to have acted the part of a fearless heroine, so 
far as to follow her husband in his dangerous journeys— 
riding by his side, and sharing all the perils which at that 
time endangered the property and the lives of all who took 
With a fine consti. 
tution of body, she possessed a firm, undaunted soul, always 
daring to do what her strong will, or her sense of duty, 
prompted; and not only exemplifying in her own person 
those high virtues which belonged to magnanimity, but 
enforcing, by a rigid and almost Spartan discipline, the same 
virtues in others. 


This character partly resembles that of the cap- 
tive of St. Helena, in the day of his power. Like 
the mother of Cromwell, Letitia Buonaparte was 
left a widow, and had the whole care of her 
children thrown upon her. Charles Buonaparte 
died in 1785, leaving his widow, at the “ age of 
thirty-five, with five sons and three daughters, 
her children having been thirteen in all.” Daring 
the life-time of her husband, her authority over 
them bad been undisputed; he never interfered. 
“IT had to be on the alert,” said Napoleon, in 
speaking of his boyhood— 

Our mother would have repressed my warlike hamoar ; 
she would not have put up with my caprices. Her tender- 
ness was joined with severity; she punished, rewarded—all 
alike ; the good, the bad, nothing escaped her. She did, 
indeed, watch over us with a solicitude unexampled. Every 
low sentiment, every ungenerous affection, was discarded, 
discouraged ; she suffered nothing but what was grand and 
elevated to take root in our youthful understandings. She 
abhorred falsehood, was provoked by disobedience; she 
passed over none of our faults. 


Here, then, we have examples of two men of 
the middling classes, who have respectively risen 
to the highest position in the state. 

Next in order to monarchs—and Cromwell, 
although not positively meaning the crown, still 
bore all the authority of the monarch, while 
Napoleon assumed its external distinctions also— 
come statesmen; a brilliant army! almost inex- 
haustible in its bright array, and drawn from the 
mediocracy. The Commons of the present day 
furnish plenty of examples, for the names of 
Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, Bulwer, and twenty 
others, start up at once. A few years back, we 
had Peel—the son and grandson of a cotton- 
spinner ; and George Canning, who, losing his father 
when he was only one year old, was brought up 
by his uncle, Mr. Stratford Canning, a merchant 
of London. In a work, entitled ‘* Poets and 
Statesmen,” by William Dowling, we have the 
following interesting remark :— 


Mrs. Canning, through the influence of Queen Charlotte 
was introduced by Garrick to the stage as a profession, ® 
she subsequently married Reddish the actor. Meanwhile, 
her son George had become the associate of actors of a low 
class, from which iufluence be was rescued by Moody, the 
comedian, who stated the boy’s case to Mr. 5 Coa 
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WARREN HASTINGS. 


coer aod fame. 

Here, again, was the mother’s influence at | 
work: her tastes were becoming his, her com- | 

ions also his, when, fortunately for him, he 
was removed from her and them. 

George Canniug’s education began at Llyde 
Abbey School, near Winchester. He next (in his 
thirteenth year) went to Eton, where he distin- 
guished himself, and took a prominuent part in the 
management of a weekly periodical, called the 
“Microcosm,” published at Windsor. ‘This was 
three years after his entrauce at Eton, conse- 
quently he was sixteen years of-age. At seven- 
teen, he was entered as a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he also gained academical honours. 
His Latin poem on the “ Pilgrimage to Mecca ’’— 
Jter ad Meccam—was considered his chef d’ eure. 
After years of public life, aad political success, 
he was made Premier on April 12th, 1827. 

Still going back for a few years, we come to 
Edmund Burke, the son of an Irish attorney, in 

d practice. His birth took place either in 
1730 or 1728, biographers being disagreed on this 
point. His mother is described as a woman of 
strong mind, cultivated understanding, and fer- 
vent piety. The boy showing symptoms of a 
consumptive tendency, his mother kept him at 
home during his childhood, and instructed him 
herself. Until he was twelve years old, his Latin 
master was none other than a village schoolmaster, 
yclept O’ Halloran, who always would have it that 
he had bestowed on tle future statesman the 
rudiments of his greatness. In his twelfth year, 
he went to the classical school of Baltimore, in 
the county of Kildare, kept by a Quaker, of the 
name of Shackleton. 

In 1743, he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
and became a “scholar of the house ’’ in 1746. 
He took his degree of B.A. in 1748; that of M.A. 
in 1751; and he was made LJ..D. in 1791. But 
long before that he had quitted Dublin for London, 
being intended for the bar, and entered as a 
student of the Middle Temple in 1747. 

Among all the statesmen drawn from the mid- 
dling classes, none have attained a more pro- 
minent position than Warren Hastings, Governor- 
General of India. This distinguished man was 
born in 1732. Lord Macaulay has given the 
following account of his childhood :— 

He was sent early to the village school of Daylsford, in 
Worcestershire, where he learned his lessons on the same 
bench with the sons of the peasantry ; nor did anything in 
his garb or his fare indicate that his fe was to takea widely 

t course from that of the young rustics with whom 
he played, But no cloud could overcast the dawn of so 
much genius and so much ambition. The very ploughmen 

ed, and long remembered, how kindly little Warren 
took to his book. When he was eight years old, he went 
*p fo London, and was sent to a school at Newington, where 
be was well taught but ill fed. He always attribated the 
malloess of his stature to the hardness and scanty fare of 
‘hia tewinary. At ten he was removed to Westminster 

|. Viniag Bourne was one of the masters. Churchill, 








» Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were among the stu- 
arren was distinguished among his comrades as an 








and thus opened the road by which he advanced to | excellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he 


was first in the examination for the foundation. His name, 
in gilded letters, on the walls of the dormitory, still attests 


| his victory over many elder compeers. He stayed two years 


longer at the school, and was looking forward to a stadent- 


| ship at Christcharch, when he was removed from Westminster 


to fill a writership obtained for him in the service of the 
East India Company. He passed a few months at a com- 
mercial academy, to study arithmetic and book-keeping, and 
in January, 1750, a few days after he had completed his 
seventeenth year, he sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his 
destination in the October following. 

And that boy rose to be the governor of fifty 
millions of Asiaties; “ but,’’ says Lord Macaulay, 
‘‘when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had 
at leugth closed for ever, it was to Daylsford he 
retired to die.’ 

Pages might be filled with the names of those 
statesmen who have carved out a distinguished 
position for themselves. Men of noble birth have 
occupied the same; but to the credit of the former, 
it must be remembered, that rank and wealth are 
wonderful stepping-stones to the approbation of 
the world; and that, using them with tact, any 
man of common parts may win the smile of 
society, while genius and mental superiority, of a 
high degree, are required to push through poverty 
and disadvantages of every kind, to the position 
which the great in birth hold naturally. 

It is one thing to look at these struggles with 
the sentimental eye of fiction, but quite another to 
have them brought tangibly before us. Thereisa 
crushing effect in poverty. Inthe train of evils it 
brings with it; the meannesses, the anxieties, the 
cares ; the irritating effect on the mind, is apt to 
nip genius—to freeze the tender plant. In the 
well-furnished, well-lit roum of him whose pecu- 
niary means are certain, whose position in life is 
as certain, who has all the blessings of life around 
him, it were easy, one would fancy, for the mind 
to attain that equability and calm repose which 
should be so favourable to the growth of genius. 
Turn to the abode of him who has to work his own 
way in life. His room is uncomfortable, his mind in 
the same state as his room; bills accumulate, 
while a remittance becomes an apocryphal idea ; 
perhaps his dinner is a matter of uncertainty, and 
the threadbare condition of his coat a source of 
deep disquietude—for he must keep a decent ex- 
terior—must not sink in appearance below the 
respectability of the middle classes. He may be 
married ;- so much the worse if that be the case ; 
there are more backs to clothe, more mouths to 
feed, more anxious beating hearts to soothe. And 
that, more or less, is just the picture of the early 
struggle of hundreds whose names have become 
fingerposts in the world’s history. Yet, such a 
state appears inimical to the growth of excellence. 
However, it is sometimes -— in appearance for 

verty (not penury) gives the stimulus to genius, 
oT he it Tel ts noble head, and look pied 
at the world, while the golden weight of affluence 
may enervate, crush, and destroy the glo-ious 


germ. 
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SUMMER RAIN. 


Rain! rain! it is summer rain! 
And it-scarcely sounds on the window-pane ; 
And the children all are playing yet, 
Though the stones of the street are black and wet ; 
AnJ it s90n will cease, and the eve will shiuc 
As fair as the morn in the crystalline, 
Love! Love! 


With a smile and blush as bright as thine. 


Rain! rain! not the winter rain ! 
With: its eddy and lash on the window-pane, 
And the howl and rush of the driven storm, 
And the children silent with alarm, 
And the mother bent upon her knee 
In prayer for the father, far at sea, 
Love! Love! 
But he is not afar who loveth thee. 


Rain! rain! it is summer rain! 

And it scarcely sounds on the window-pane : 

And, for days, a cloudless sun has rolled, 

And the deep, at eve, been Indian gold ; 

And, for nights, a cloudless moon did rise, 

And the stars shine out in summer skies, 
Love! Love! 

With the love and the light of thy gentle eyes. 


And slower and slower the raindrop falls, 
And the shadow is lighter upon the walls ; 
And I lean at the pane, and [ look as I lean, 
At the clouds, for the blue to break between ; 
For the sun is shining, far away, 
On the southern hills, beyond the bay, 

Love! Love! 
Bat the sun should shine upon thee alway. 





Rain! rain! it is summer rain! 
Aud it ceaces, at last, on the window-pane ; 
And the wind was listless, all the while, 
And a wave broke never against the isle ; 
And to-morrow’s sun will dry the dew, 
On the green of April, grown anew. 

Love! Love! 
A smile might be false, but a tear is true, 


And the vanes are swaying to the sea, 
And the breeze that comes hath blown on thee; 
And soon the gloom will overpass, 
And every leaf, and every grass, 
Will wear, at eve, a glistening gem— 
Might dazzle in a diadem. . 
Love! Love! 
And I would, that for thee, I could gather them. 


And the brook, that hath long been tiny and slow, 
Will leap from tke linn, in the pool below; 

And the roses, too, will have caught the rain, 
And will blow, with the blow of their bloom again; 


| But the earth has no rose when the lily blows, 


And the lily is dead in the bloom of the rose. 
Love! Love! 
But my love is a lily, as well as a rose. 


She will go to see the setting sun, 

Leaning on me—her beloved one ; 

And the roses, hanging in all the walks, 

Will tremble and blush, as we pass, on their stalks; 

And the leaves will whisper lovers’ lore, 

Like verse for the song of the sea, on the shore. 
Love! Love! 


And I love thee, ever more and more. 


THE PULPIT. 


Tue Press is assailed often in the pulpit, and 
sometimes from its own place it retaliates. Both 
are engaged in a good work,-although they may 
not always agree. Both have occasionally bad 
specimens of their classes. There are immoral 
publications in this world, and there have been 
useless pulpits. The pulpits avowedly deal with the 
interests of the future; the press more palpably 
with the affairs of the present. Still, all these 
matters are, or should be, blended together. It 
is an error to separate them. Man’s duty should 
be man’s religion. Life comes to a great break, 
and men do not see beyond it—as they do not see 
to-morrow, and what it may bring forth; but life 


sense. 
One man may be storing up heaps of money, 
yet be the most remarkable spendtbrift of his 


| street or his town. 


Another may be apparently 
following pleasures, when he is going as rapidly as 
possible into trouble. Facts are misnamed io 
society, and it gains nothing by these blunders. 
They proceed out of the error common to all, 
whereby life is not divided even into parts, but 
kept as two distinct and separate lives. 
Accordingly, the pulpit takes less cognisance 
than may be desireable of this current stage 
existence. It resembles an institute of the future 
more than of the present. Some portion of its 
fair influence may be squandered in this way; and 
for many years it appeared not to exercise the 


power which it might have possessed. The force is 
is a whole, and should be dealt with in that | 


large. Its officials in this island are a perfect 
corps darmée, engaged in its work. At least, 


twenty-five thousand men, of ordinarily good 
education and fully average minds, are employ 
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THE PULPIT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 41 


in pressing on the people the acceptance of glad 
tidings. This Gospel has its conditions. They 
oppose the natural inclinations of mankind; but in 
this country they have gained many apparent and 
professed converts. ‘They have moulded: our in- 
stitutions and our social system into some degree 
of conformity to their spirit. The greater part of 
the inhabitants call themselves Christians. More- 
over, 1 think that the majority believe what they 
say. I do not consider that the greater part of 
ny acquaintance and friends are hypocrites; and 
[do not believe them to be better than the ac- 
quaintahce or the friends of other. people. » Hypo- 
eiisy is not, in my opinion, a common crime. This 
opinion may, however, be formed upon excess of 
charity, of good nature ; or, not to be too indul- 

ent in my own case, from defective knowledge of 
the world, Still, Lassume at present its accuracy, 
and nobody can demonstrate its inaccuracy, since 
hypocrisy cannot be proved, and can only be sur- 
mised. He who formed the heart has retained the 
evidence of this guilt in His own keeping. Men 
may make the impulsive oscillations of an_ ill- 
balanced mind into evidences of liypocrisy, with 
which they may not have any sympathy: but they 
do not prove the offence. A vast multitude in 
this country are apparently, therefore, believers in 
the Gospel. The great majority of our population, 
indeed, are allies of the pulpit, and its power 
should be immense. That power is immeuse in 
subordinate matters. ‘The Church is in danger” 
has for two hundced years elicited a response, like 
wildfire for intensity and rapidity. ‘ Freedcm of 
conscience’ and “religious liberty” have roused 
echoes that ceased not till cabinets fell and thrones 
were wrecked, ‘The power is great, but it is not 
directed with skill. It generalises when it should 
individualise. Idonot mean that, more than “ the 
press,” it should deal with individual crimes, 
much less peculiarities ; but it should call for in- 
dividual work. Fifty years since “the pulpit” 
was not aggressive, and the churches were passive. 
The congregations came and went. ‘They heard 
much of duties and faith; many of the hearers 
were comforted, doubtless, and many passed out 
of the tribulations of this preface to life— into life. 
Sill, the character of the services were nearly 
Jevish in their carelessness of proselytising. Pro- 
pegandism was reckoned discourteous, and those 
tho neglected it assumed credit for good mauners, 
The heathen were left to be the heathen continu- 
ally, as if, like cloud and storm, in the physical, 
they were a perpe‘ual inheritance of the religious 
world, Even if a hope of their conversion at 
some period rested in many minds, it did rest. It 
was hope in a miracle. It was confidence that, 
there they did nothing, something would be done. 
They leaut back, with life-long composure, on the 
doctrine of their own helplessness in the. matter ~ 
a0 orthodox doctrine, in one sense ; but they looked 
tlways to one side, and never turned to the 


other, 


There were exceptionr. The founders of mis- 


| 





sionary societies were the exceptions; but they 
were deemed generally enthusiasts—innocents with 
a want; and [ am correct in saying that seventy 
years have not passed since their objects were 
stigmatised in the General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church as intrinsically objectionable, and likely 
enoagl to produce bad results. As for the Eng- 
lish Church, one must read the history of Wesley 
and Whitfield to know its state at that time. 

- The Pulpit of Scotland in these days was ex- 
cessively dull and square. Any man who has had 
an opportunity of looking over old discourses will 
admit that they were cool andtame. The charac- 
ter changed gradually ; but they are still argumen- 
tative and disputative, rather than exhortations: 
In Englaud, the bearers were generally satisfied 
when prayers were read well. I recollect having 
been unable to obtain space to sit or “ kneel” in 
one cathedral during chaunting and prayers; but 
three-fourths of the congregation departed before 
the sermon. They had “said theie prayers,” 
whatever that may mean, and they were satisfied, 
The mistake was all the greater that the discourse 
was very intelligent and useful. 

Au opposite course was adopted in Scotland; for 
in all things—even iv our Christianity—we are an 
opposition people, and ofttimes right. Our plan 
of worship got, at last, into an extreme fit of in- 
tellectuality. I once wasin a church for one hour 
and nearly three-quarters. The time was entirely 
occupied by the minister's own composition, except 
so much as was required to read and sing—I be- 
lieve twenty-four lines altogether—and to read the 
text of his discourse, which did not exceed, I 
think, twelve words. The scheme was dreadfully 
erroneous, and inconsistent with the instructions of 
the speaker's superiors. This excess of discoursing 
is now abandoned, without any injury to our in- 
tellectual standing, but with much advantage in 
every respect. Still, Scotch discourses are chiefly 
cast inthe old mould. They seem framed gene- 
rally to demonstrate some fact or principle in 
which the hearers have believed from their infancy 
upwards. Logical reasoning is extremely stupid 
when it is not wanted. On earth nothing bores 
me more than too much proof. The idea of a 
young gentleman, who I know to be rather imma- 
ture in his learning and opinions, occupying an 
hour of the most valuable time that a hard-wrought 
man possesses—namely, his Sabbaths—iu 
quite clear the doctrine of justification by faith, 
tosix or seven hundred persons, who believed it 
before he was born—and some of them before his 
mother was born—is very odd; and would 
very singular to “tbe fathers of the Church,’ if they 
would take the matier into their thoughts, The 
greater part of minds in the world find one quarter 
of an hour's dry, good, hard argument all that they 
can employ profitably for oue time. The belief of 
many persons is much better than their practice. But 
1 ain told, “* Make sound the creed, and the prac- 
tice will follow.” Perbaps so; but I would like 
tosce it. The great evil in our congregations is, 
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that there are so many hearers who are not doers 
of the word. 

The pulpit has not the influence that it might 
and should wield, from a curious oblivion that 
creeps over pastors and people. They do not re- 
member that they were young. I recollect my 
infancy. It must have been extremely happy and 
pleasant, I remember it all so well. ‘Good 
men,” and especially a certain class of ladies, are 
sure to consider me to have been a desperate re- 
probate in my youth, when they hear this candid 
confession, which I make, like others, for the 
public good. I did not like much to attend public 
worship. I liked the walk to church, and I much 
better liked the walk back to dinner at home. 
That is the simpletruth. I had a good opinion of 
the singing; and, although it was far from being 
fine, yet I could have taken it somewhat longer 
with satisfaction. 1 knew that prayer was very 
solemn, and had recourse always to ‘‘ Our Father,”’ 
which I could repeat quietly to the end; but I 
did not comprehend hard words. The sermon 
went completely out of my depth. It was so 
difficult to remember the text, for repetition in the 
afternoon, that I never made anything of the 
heads. The minister was blameless. He did not 
intend me to profit by his services; but he ex- 
pected me to sit demure and quiet in a corner, as 
if the discourse had been all plain to my under- 
standing. He had formed similar expectations of 
other young people. The difficulty was, that 
perents had the same ideas ; and there was an old 
nurse of mine, perfectly sensible on all other sub- 
jects, who, for two hours of each Sabbath, was 
my terror. 

The Press was nothing better then than the 
Pulpit. There were few of those little books that 
now enliven and instruct together. ‘The path to 
learning was dry and hard. ‘The path to religion 
was drier and harder—not a green blade nor a 
little flower to be seen by a child in all the road, 
unless in the Book itself. It was always full of 
marvellous history—from the tragedy of Cain 
killing Abel, down to that grandest dinner-party 
ever met on earth, upon the shores of the Sea of 
Tiberias; or to the river of life, and the gates of 
pearls, and the streets of gold, and where there is 
no night; to that land where there is neither 
sorrow nor crying; beside the living fountains 
whereby “God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” The youngest, who are able to read, 
comprehend all these matters, although they may 
have no opinion whatever on Apocalyptic interpre- 
tations. Still, they think of the Book of Life, and 
the holy city, the great street, and the pleasant 
tree of life. I once took courage from a few 
words—‘‘ Consider the lilies how they grow,” to 
look at some carnations and stars of Bethlehem, 
which were my private property ; and, although it 
was on the holy day, I, a very little child, did not 
feel myself worse in consequence. Because I re- 


member the entire process of antipathy, and then 
interest, preceded by an uabelief in “ evangelical” } 
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doctrines, and know that it was painful, I haye 
learned to lay “ great stress” upon the necessity 
of services being adapted for the young. Iam 
never likely to forget the denunciations of good- 
ness, as I understood them, which I heard from 
one evangelical minister. He went over all the 
commandments. I thought, as to the first, that [ 
had not broken that; and I was quite sure jg 
reference to the second, as I read it. I could not 
recall any offence against the third. Except in 
respect to the carnations already mentioned, I was 
pretty strong in the fourth, and very anxious to 
obey the fifth. So on with the others to the end. 
All this, however, he assured me and others, was 
of no use. He should have told us that our 
obedience was merely comparative, and not full or 
real. As it was, I went home dispirited, and 
thought for nearly a whole week. “I need not try, 
it’s of no use.” That came from too much speak. 
ing, and too little thinking, on the part of the 
minister ; for all that he said, if it had been ex- 
pressed thoughtfully, consisted with my own 
opinions now, to which I would have felt no objec. 
tions then. A child appreciates truth soon if it 
be kindly told; and there is nothing in the simple 
truth that may not be understood in early years. 

The Pulpit should be made attractive to the 
young. Boys and girls under ten or twelve years 
of age form one-fourth part of all congregations. 
There are four millions of them at least, or, 
perhaps, five millions in this island; and if the 
services of religion were made acceptable and at- 
tractive to them, less would be said than we hear 
now, twenty years hence, of the want of churches 
and the neglect of public worship. 

Any person in Glasgow may do exactly what I did 
one day,—for ten thousand persons do it every day, 
—walk over a little hill, where within five hundred 
yards, and nearly in one direction, le may see 
fifteen large churches which were not there ten 
years ago, and twenty that were not built fifteen 
years since. The view is from the top of that little 
hill looking in one direction; for if the passenger 
were to turn backward, uncounted by me are the 
church spires on which his eyes would rest. 

The buildings before him betray taste in several 
instances, wealth in all. It is unfortunate as 4 
matter of taste that the attractive spires, without 
exception, are placed on low ground; and those 
which occupy a high place in the world do not 
deserve it from their shape. ‘The buildings are 
varied in design. It is literally so many churches 
as many styles. There is an Episcopalian Chureb, 
adorned with a quotation from the Bible in 
the original; and an Independent Church, with little 
figures for the Apostles, or for some of them, im 
gilding, as ornaments to the outside walls, There 1s 
an Independent Church with, and another without, 
a spire; a Unitarian Church, very like a sm 
Greek temple—and one of the United Presbyterian 
Churches beside it is like a large temple, with ® 
design from Athens, and a spire standing 
and not upon it, after the manner of Canton oF 














Jeddo—and, if not, then sui generis. The majority 
of these buildings belong to the Free Church. 
Two spires stand opposite to each other, like 
champions in a ring, or companions in friendly 
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talk. ‘The oneis over the Free Church College, | 


to which a place of worship is attached. 
other belongs to the church built for Mr. Caird, 
who has attained great popularity from his style 
as a preacher ; but the building can accommodate 
only a select congregation, and is small. The re- 
spectability of the “ Beadles” would frighten 
plebeian applicants for sittings. These officials 
resemble Deans, at the least in-their exterior ar- 
rangements. A place of worship in these circum- 
stances contributes directly little to the evangelisa- 
tion of the multitude. It, and its class generally, 
are built to allow those who fare sumptuously 
every day the luxury, in a genteel and respectable 
way, of public worship. They need it not less than 
other people. Perhaps they need it more, for a 
missionary or a Scripture reader has a difficulty 
in getting into a drawing-room with his message 
of peace. He may get there to tell his experiences 
among the poor half-a-mile away. They are tales 
of an unknown land, and not less exciting than 
those of the Ojibbewa Indians; but he must not 
make professional visits. And these great or rich 
churches have their uses in helping the poor ; 
but they do nothing within their own walls 
towards informing the sweating and sweltering 
masses of mankind. 

Their style is, however, often inconsistent with 
their objects. I am guilty ofa love for appropriate 
neatness in all places of public worship, and a rich- 
uess or solemnity in the arrangements, where that 
is possible without incurring heavy responsibilities, 
and they are often incurred, and remain like a 
national debt pulling down the energies of the 
people—without the slightest belief in consecra- 
tion, or the possibility of getting a breath of 
spiritual influence put into bricks and stones, 
slates or timber ; yet I think a church should tell 
its purposes, and, as far as possible, be confined to 
them and to kindred topics. It is not a nice 
place for squabbling in regarding a penny rate, and 
speaking or thinking evil “of the rulers of the 
people,” or even the vicar. 

There should be congruity between the objects 
and the style, something of “the mellow calm” 
that, out of the noise of the present, is born 
of the future and the past, the hope and the 
memory. 

I went into one of these West-end churches. It 
was an afternoon service. I felt, from a knowledge 
of the minister, that it would be good and profit- 
able, and with the becoming modesty of an in- 
trader turned to the gallery, in the hope that it 
might be less fully occupied than the area, as is 
the custom in Scotland; but there was no labour, 
there was luxury in climbing these broad short 
stairs. At the top of them a beadless or pew- 
Opener, advanced in life, and perhaps not well 
pleased with it, by hieroglyphical signs wished to 
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allure my steps into some unknown region of finery, 
but the seat nearest the door answered my pur- 
pose; it was all so very fine, as, for a humble- 
minded person, to be rather frightsome. 

Glasgow was out of town. ‘That I had for- 


The | gotten, and there was a seat in these upper regions 


for almost every listener. The reason was obvious. 
The minister and people were “ down the water,” 
and some one of the brethren had come up the 
water, an exchange of place for the benefit of un- 
fortunates pent in city vile. When my official 
friend saw that she could make nothing of me she 
intimated a rather gruff assent that I might sit 
there,—the very act that I had my mind made up 
to do, from a liking to the propinquity of the 
door ina “simmering’”’ afternoon, the benefit of 
the wall to rest upon, the facility of seeing the 
entire building, and when ajl was over getting 
reasonably soon out of the way. 
crimson cushion seemed as soft as any other I was 
likely to meet. 

The reason for the old lady’s anxiety to carry 
me further in became evident. The seat not being 
let was used by her, and she was afflicted with 
“ rheumatics,” and wanted to employ the cushion 
and wall as a sofa. I saw my error too late, but 
the splendour of the decorations absorbed attention 
for atime. They were novel, the colourings ob- 
jectionable, the design or form good, and I should 
say useful ; that is, the acoustics of the house are 
perhaps unexceptionable. The roof is magnificent, 
but here and there something tawdry occurs. It 
is supported by pillars, perhaps intended to resem- 
ble the Corinthian order, for anything I know ; yet 
that cannot be, for they comprise angels with wings, 
attired matronly and modestly, without any crino- 
linic extravagance; but each has all the appear- 
ance of being the personage most necessary in a 
nursery, where there is a thriving child not more 
than ten months old. Why do artistes make 
angels female, with pinions? It conveys an idea of 
spiritual existence, to old and young, entirely un- 
founded. Let artistes mould and picture what 
they know and see. Ne sutor ultra crepidam; but a 
great painter or sculptor would be amazed by 
any comparison to his boot-maker. The colouring 
of the lower part of this building is of a “ rieh’’ 
brown red. The upper portions, on a level with 
the gallery and the roof, are of gaudy and gay 
colours; the pillars resemble a greenish marble, 
and there is too much decorative and gilding work. 
There is too much for taste, and a great deal too 
much for the labour that has to be done in the 
world. The blue in the colouring seems rather 
light, but without criticising details, which is no 
part of my object, it occurs to the visitor that a 
more ecclesiastical effect would have been pro- 
duced for less money. Yet this is a splendid 
building, externally and internally. After what 
might be considered the more devotional services, 
the preacher mentioned his text, St. John’s Gospel, 
c. iil. v. 16, one that goes right into any open heart, 
and needs no commentary. It is a noble passage 


Besides, the’ 
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as the ground of an exhortation, but certainly does | 


not appear to require abstract arguments to make 
clear its meaning. In a moment, however, and I 
never knew how he got there, the preacher was in 
the clect world. Then, for forty minutes, he en- 
larged upon the necessity for the statements in his 
text, their origin, and every other matter connected 
with them. He may have comprehended the 
whole discourse himself, but for me, with my trast- 
ing and weak mind, the simple words, ‘‘ God so 
loved the world,’’ were grander and holier than all 
that could be said of the reasons. The reasons 
have nll been lost to me in the result. I see the 
fruit, and need not scramble among dark mysteries 
for the hidden root. Then he came to a few 
practical observations. Now, at last, in this 
marsh of controversy, I thought, we shall have 
little islets of fresh verdure, such as I have seen 
in other marshes of the physical world. But this 
was not to be. The preacher was a severe man. 
His last words, ‘ Lost, lost, eternally and irre- 
trievably lost,’’-rang for two or three hours, I 
doubt not, on the ears of the awakening children, 
who could not follow through all the reasonings 
whereby a man endeavoured to explain the occur- 
rences from everlasting, ere yet the foundations of 
the earth were laid, whereby his text became a 
moral necessity, or, at least, a moral propriety. 
For a weak-minded person like myself—and all 
children are strong in imaginative faculties, but 
weak in logical talents— it was sufficient—yea, the 
fulness and overflowing of sufficiency, to read the 
text there. We might have liked—the we being 
all the children and myself—the applications 
practically to our lives and ourselves of this rich 
passage, so rich in comfort, and heart-raising in- 
fluences. It might have done us good to remember 
that even this wreck was so loved in its wretched- 
ness that all the beauty of flower and scenery was 
allowed to remain in the world. We might have 
listened with profit, and gone away with softened 
spirits, from an enumeration of “the loving kind- 
nesses of the Lord,” terminating in this grand 
gift—the key of all—of all the cause and spring. 
Perhaps we—the children and myself—for I take 
the congregation generally to be strong-minded 
people, as is evidently true of my colleague in that 
pew—the beadiess—who appeared to be delighted 
and edified by this most tough ravel of reasoning ; 
but we, the children and the writer, might have 
gone forth, anxious to love more, and more purely, 
all that “God so loved,” and to hear, with deeper 
sorrow than before, bis name irreverently or sin- 
fully spoken, who “‘so loved the world;” and in 
gricf that it should ever be sinfully in other lips, 
to have had. it sinlessly and more strongly en- 
graven on our own hearts. A week’s learning, a 
week’s play, a week’s work, might have been 
ballowed hy such thoughts as spring out of that 
text, fo those who comprehend it—a fountain of 
love—sending out perpetual and sparkling waters 
over “a dry and parched land ;” oz what. other- 
wise, and except for it, would be a bleak, hard life. 
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We, the children and myself, were not a smp|] 
portion of the congregation. ‘They were only j, 
a minority of thirteen in the opposite side of the 
gallery ; and on my side, perhaps, we were not jy 
any minority. We all seemed tired and weary 
Oh, I remember well, in other days, when these 
services were a weariness of flesh and spirit, 
Will not great men—eloquent orators —remember 
sometimes that they were little children, and had 
little thoughts, and loved little things, and were 
easily impressed with any pleasing incident, 4 
tale of tenderness tenderly told, occupying four or 
five minutes in the telling, would have kept them 
np then through a quarter of an hour's “dry ag 
dust’’ logic. But in a warm day, in a close 
church, how can young eyes keep from winking? 
And then comes sleep; and when’ one gets home, 
and all the way home, scolding from strong-minded 
fathers and mothers, who never were children— 
who were born five feet five and five feet ten 
respectively ; and so there is a happy Sabbath, or 
one that should have been very happy, spoilt 
utterly. 

When [I found us getting into the labyrinth 
which I had threaded in all directions often before, 
I looked over and round, taking care not to offend 
my neighbour, the astute beadless, for some occu- 
pation ; and, strange enough, there was a little 
face opposite, just as interesting as any little face 
I have ever seen. Now, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that the face had not been in the world 
more than four summers, or thereby—five at the 
longest possible term ; and as for me, I have for- 
gotten how many fours and fives I have been 
here ; and this little face did no more than remind 
me of other little faces far away, and set me to 
wonder what they were doing; and then, as this 
one began to droop, and the eyelids grew heavy, 
elder sisters did their best to keep them open, out 
of love, and with their experience, that the heated 
air, the weary walk, and the warmth of the night, 
might cause a crime to be committed—the child 
might sleep. At last the process attracted the 
notice of the paterfamilias—a most respectable 
man, I have no doubt, and one who has forgotten 
his own beyhood, or that he ever slept in church 
—and he stretched past several wakeful sitters, 
and, with the aid of a silk umbrella, nudged up my 
little favourite out of the beginning of a dream. 
At last the little girl had to be brought under the 
direct surveillance of the father, who contrived 
somehow to keep the eyes open; but anyhow it 
must have been either a process of “sweets” of 
of “torture.” I do not doubt for an instant that be 
is a very loving father. Neither, I hope, does the 
little child. We shall never meet more, if ever we 


can be said to have met; but I trust that there be 


many happier Sabbath afternoons on earth before 


this little face than that one. Still, it is right that 


all parties should know how infancy and youth 
gather a repugnance to worship, Bald and dry 
discourses are not for them. They cannot poss! 

understand them. ‘They do not lose mach, some- 
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times, by. their incapacity ; but no—they do lose | 
much—tbey Jose their love of church-going and 
Sabbaih-day ; they gaia a feeling of envy to thase 
who should be pitied; and this is said to be the 
natural tendency of corrupt hearts, I admit dis- 


‘<otly the corruption, but it may be made more | 
nes _ day, any use of their wardrobe. 


intense. ‘That is done when. children are. ex- 
pected to demurely listen to an uuknown tongue 
for two hours. 

Children are social, and they like meetings. 
They are simple-hearted often, until they be taught 
hypocrisy, and to feel in their minds, as they must 
not look, wearied and worn-out. They might be 
advantageously and easily impressed with great 
traths. It is an art, perhaps, that few possess. I 

t one minister in that city whom I have 
beard address little children for half an hour, and 
there was not a sleepy head among them. Then, 
however, at all times little children go to hear him 

y, and I have known them very sorrowful 
when something occurred to keep them away, 
because he keeps them in mind. Nevertheless, 
grown-up people, with great strong minds, seem to 
like bis compositions, and they are never considered 
infantile or puerile. And there may be, indeed I 
know there are, several others there, who remember 
the children; yet they never find that the grave, 
old thoughtful men and women misunderstand 
them. More than that, in my poor opinion, a 
minister who cannot command the eyes and hearts 
of the children in his congregation should, if pos- 
sible, institute a contemporaneous but separate 
service for them by some means, through his 
deacons or elders. A friend of mine once proposed 
that in one district, but he was met by the cry that 
be would take away half of the congregations. 
That may be true. Well, see in this truth the 
maguitude of the interests. 

A week afterwards I went further on to the 
west, where the city is rapidly wrapping itself 
wound an old Scotch village, like a boa—constric- 
tor swallowing an ox. This village—at the bottom 
of a deep dale, with high wooded grounds on each 
side, and a little river rushing thorough it, to meet 
4 large river only a little distance south, like a 
child running to mcet a parent—had once been 
beautiful; and then its stream was pure. Now 
the water is brown and grey by turns, and would 
weed a daily freshet. It is boiled and sodden until 
it might all have escaped in steam, bat that any loss 
's supplied by the poisoned waters from chemical 
vorks. This village has more than the common 
supply of churches, but they have been built to 
meet the demands of a “ rising neighbourhood.” 
The villagers themselves appear not to be fre- 
qven'ers of public worshsip; in the number that 
wight be expected reasonably. . They dawdle 
‘vund their doors—males, dirty and unshaven ; 

$, dirty and unkempt, sunning themselves in 
the brigit noon—a sorry sight, since they are men | 
ad women, They do not all idle slothfully in this | 
¥ay, but the indolent and listless are in more than | 
the common proportions for a Scotch village. | 


ee 





The times are not very old set since families or 
individuals destitute of Sunday clothing ia one 
of the Scotch villages were considered extremely 
improvident or very unfortunate. They were rare. 
The majority of one end ia this place were in that 
position, so far as they made, on a sunny sabbath 


I went into a very old and large building ; some- 
thing between it and the last. church would have 
been better than either of them. It was extensive, 
but painfully plain. The pews appeared to be 
clean, that was one comfort. They were well- 
filled, and that was another. This co i 
did not go largely down the water, that was evi- 
dent. ‘They were artizans chiefly; small farmers, 
dairy-keepers, and market gardeners. ‘Thé order 
of worship here was preferable to that pursued in 
the more gorgeous house. The exposition of one 
passage of Scripture must have been interesting to 
the young. ‘The several services were, however, 
shorter than usual, because, in the same time, they 
were more varied. The sermon, which the Pres- 
byterians dcem a leading and the Puseyites a sub- 
ordinate part of the service, was derived from the 
third chapter and eighth verse of the Epistle to the 
Philippians. The subject necessarily drew the 
preacher into a narrative of what things Paul 
resigned for his faith inthe Gospel. The discourse 
was all very true and useful, but it was occupied 
a rather too little with what might be done then 
and there, and too much, perbaps, with what Paul 
had done, which men cannot imitate now. 

A stranger stumbles round and round an old 
church sometimes. The imagination’ has a rich 
field there, all the richer, probably, if its owner has 
no knowledge of those who trode its paths. The 
ground in this instance is neglected, and the grass 
uncropped and wild, as if it were well to leave this 
particular plot of ground as barren and rigid as 
ground can grow. So there was nothing inviting 
any one to misappropriate time there, and. the 
elderly people of the congregation had found their 
way to the gate, when I had finished my inspec- 
tion. 

A man of middie age, in fastians, unshaven and 
unwashed, was passing through them. He was 
moderately drunk. The worshippers did not 
seem to think his condition in apy manner odd or 
strange. ‘They passed on. Yet he must have 
been known to all, or to the greater number of 
them, Somehow, he jostled up beside me in the 
lane that leads np to the hill, aud as there are 
several hills and more lanes, that description. will 
not identify the path. Intemperance levels all 
distinctions, and the drupken. man, remarked 
** Yee’ve been to the church sir.” 

“ Yes, and you have not been. You have been 
worse employed.”’ 

“I dinna sae wi’ you there. I’ve, maybe, been 
weel employed. We'ere told no to judge by ap- 
pearances. 1’s no for you to tell.whase I may 
have been.” . ; pia Ge o'\s4 


“ At any rate you have not begmrte chureh, 
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you have paid dearer for your sitting wherever it | signed. They were eight hundred strong, o» 


has been, than you would have paid there.” 

“ Dinna sae that again—dinna repeat it—for I 
pay a sitting just in that church there for my 
sister. You see she needs it. I’m no just sae far 
a castawa maybee’s ye think.” 

“Ido not think you, or any other person, a 
castaway, but you might have been better to have 
brushed yourself up and gone to the church with 
your sister.” 

‘* Weel, maybe I might, and maybe I might na 
—ye see, ye dinna ken a’ thing, ye dinna ken me.” 

“No, I only see you have spent money 
foolishly.” 

“That’s the truth, any hoo; ye drive hame 
there.” 

“Then you will not be so happy and comfort- 
able all this afternoon as you might have been, if 
you had gone with your sister.” 

“ We maunna speak o’ th’ future. Yee’re wrang 
there. Man, I mae read a’ throo’ the afternoon 
lik’ a Domine.” 

“Still, you could have gone to the church in 
the morning.” 

“‘ Weel for ance or twice at a time, ye ken.”’ 

“No, I do not know—besides, you drink often.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, ye drive hame there again—but 
there’s plenty o’ time ; lot’s 0’ Sundays yet.”’ 

“ Not so sure of that, by the bye. We will get 
to the last of them without knowing, perhaps.” 

“ Oh, I ken the Bible ; I coul’d tell you plenty 
o’ texts. Here’s the first, ‘the wages of sin is 
death.’ Icoul’d gie you mair. Yesee I’ve read 
the Bible.”’ 

“Thank you, that one will do for this time. Now, 
as you say, I must not judge from appearance ; 
but you can go home and think over the matter, 
and if you should decide that this is a sinful course 
which you take, then you know the wages; so 
good day to you.” 

“Oh, ye go that way. Yee’re ane o’ the 
Terrace fouk like. Weel, gude day. I’m much 
obleeged for your gude counsel, ony way. Ye 
wadna tak a glass.”’ 

I did not accept the offer, and I rather regretted 
it afterwards; not that I should have taken the 
glass, but I would have liked to know how it was 
procured. The police committee of Glasgow, 
some time since, instead of instructing their ser- 
vants to do their duty civilly, requested them to 
neglect it in this particular, and leave the matter 
to the Excise. That board, if it has any interest 
in the subject, has one favourable to the sale of 
spirits; and it has no organisation to detect 
breaches of the law. Thus a good deal of busi- 
ness is now done in drinking on Sunday; and it 
might have been interesting to see the process. 
A hundred yards farther on I met two labourers, 
boisterously drunk. My acquaintance was what 
might be called quietly or seriously intoxicated. 





thereby. Ten or twelve of them are doubtless 
officials in the management of the religious ang 
more secular business of the church, Twenty 
perhaps, are engaged in Sabbath-school teaching 
and ten more probably distribute tracts now and 
then, while other ten may belong to a Doreas 
society. Fifty out of eight hundred, therefore, do 
a little labour of love. Two hundred and fifty, 
according to my calculation, are children under 
fourteen years. Three hundred are thus accounted 
for. Five hundred do nothing except come and 
listen to what Paul did ; and looking to my ae. 
quaintance, as he pursues his devious path, returp 
thanks that they are not quite like other men— 
and certainly not like this drunken man. They, - 
indeed, may pay twopence weekly, or an average of 
threepence, for the ‘‘ support of ordinances,” and 
that is all, probably. 

The Pulpit is to blame for this anti-Paulite 
Christianity—this negative religion. Paul was an 
artisan who wrought at an _ honest calling in 
Corinth for his daily bread; but he found time to 
do other work. A notion prevails in the minis- 
terial body that they must do all the work. The 
laity, they think, should contribute money to build 
and endow churches, and thus extend the number 
of the professional community employed in them. 
This is one, but not the proper or the quickest 
way to the work. There are many duties that 
cannot be discharged by proxy. There are others 
that cannot be done by different means. 

In the centre of a great city it is difficult to 
ascertain the circumstances of families and indivi- 
duals ; but that is done easily in rural districts, in 
the suburbs of towns, and in villages. Here is 
a village. At one end of it half the population 
were apparently destitute of the form of religion. 
If Paul had not been a man of genius, and had 
not been inspired, but had merely been a tent- 
maker, in adequate employment there, one readily 
supposes that he would still have endeavoured to 
do some good among these people. If he had 
been in comfortable circumstances, by his industry, 
sobriety, and steadiness on earth—for I am quite 
sure that the Corinthian tent-maker was an exem- 
plary tradesman—he would have nevertheless en- 
deavoured to make others comfortable. If he 
had been quite sure of entering Heaven, I do not 
think that he would have wished to go alone ; or, 
so to speak, be companionless there. If he had 
been discoursing from that passage in Philippians 
which I have quoted, and it had respected another 
and not himself, he would have drawn out many 
more facts of that nature, and they would have 
been useful. 

Ministers say that there are a hundred thou- 
sand persons in Glasgow wh entirely neglect 
public worship. They are work for another hun- 


_ dred thousand persons who do not absolutely neg- 


This large congregation illustrated the common | 


course of hearing and neglecting. 


From the | 
Pulpit they heard what Paul did and what he re- | come 


lect it. This work will never be done by stopping 
in a house and conducting services for all who will 
hearken, This labour will not be sccom- 
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plished merely by what are called faithful sermons. 
They must be faithful to the place and the time. 

I remember a confederacy of persons who con- 
spired to help the ignorant, or those who were in 
want around them, upon system. They agreed to 
find the means in common, but to give to each 
individual confederate an individual subject to 
advise, conduct, contrive, and provide for, in all 
things except the means. They resisted the 
temptation of attempting too much. There was 
to be one helper for one “ needer,”’ and no more. 
Ido not remember the fate of the confederacy. 
The members died, departed from the locality, or 
wearied in well—doing, it may be; but their 
plan was rational, and well calculated to achieve 
the object which they had in view among the 


young. | 


" One hundred thousand persons in Glasgow—one |: 


million, it is said, in London—-being proportion- 


ately worse—five or six millions in Britain—over | 


one-fourth of its inhabitants, entirely neglect the 
outward proprieties of religion, and are therefore 
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the worse in every respect. That field is large 
enough for the exercise of all the talent that is 
likely to be drawn into it during our time; yet 
nothing could be more astonishing in the cireum- 
stances than the discussion in the last General As- 
sembly of the Scotch Church, ending in a resolu- 
tion against laymen being permitted to address their 
fellow sinners on the propriety of obeying the 
command, “go and sin no more.” The Assembly 
seemed to avow that the harvest was truly great, 
yet they could not pray the Lord of the harvest ‘ 
to send labourers into his harvest, except through . 
the curriculum. It is “asad sight to see” the | 
conversion or the teaching of the world made into } 
an exclusive profession, where all aid is required ; | 
but when that is done, I believe that the profession 
wouid be justified in rather striving to raise the 
efficiency of the pulpit, than in struggling against 

“ the immorality of the press.”’ The former would , 
secure the latter, for purity of literature will 
follow purity of mind. 
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But still keep separ 0 yoursel, 
Ye scarcely tell to onie. , 
Burns— Epistle to a Young Friend. j 





He buys renown too dearly, who his heart 
Lays open to the insight of the crowd. ) 
Oh! give not all ¢o all, but keep a part,— | 
Some thoughts too sacred seem to speak aloud. ) 
For as some rarest essences confined | 

Alone preserve their virtue, so do thou 

Some precious thoughts keep secret, nor allow 
Their fragrance to be drunk by every wind, 

Each passing wind of rumour, tainting breath, 
Which fastens on the loveliest, and doth sour 
The choicest wine of life in one short hour, | | 

And makes life’s sweetest morsels taste of death : 
For who would see his name a common word, 
Scorned by the selfish, trampled by the herd ? 
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te FEMALE EDUCATION. 
‘Noruinc to eat,’ said Mr. Nimmo, and he 


tial could be procured for him—and what would 


was at tea—where gentlemen, who have dined | 


well, are not supposed to eat much—* Nothing to | 


eat,’”’ 


The house of Kilbattery has always held a hi 
ys held a high 
character for hospitality, and Miss Graham = 
pressed great anxiety that Mr. Nimmo would only 


 €Xperimentalise upon the various biscuits and 








jellies on the table, until something more substan- 


he prefer, as to that something ? 

After all, a tea-drinking in an old-fashioned 
Scotch house is useful. In England, south of 
Lancashire, it is, generally, nothing more than 
an abominable mixture of bad cream and strong 
tea, with too little sugar; where one is put to 

















| the trouble of saying so. 
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. Mr, Nimmo’s want did not cause the sliglitest 

astovishment, therefore, in a part of the world 

where I have seen anything used for tea—from 

biscuit to cheese; from chickeas, to venison. 

He was. able, at’ last, however;. to inform his 

friends, that. he was meditating oa Mr. Graliam’s 
on the evening of the 7th February. 

“ When he should have been at St. George's,” 
said Mr. Hamplirey ; “a good and great mau was 
officiating there.” 

“He might bave preferred any of our dis- 
senting friends,’ Mr. Neil thought. 





“ And not, known,’ added Mr. Nimmo, “ that | 
there were five. hundred persons in Glasgow going | 


tothe bad, every evening, for nothing to eat,” 

_“ Five lundred persons every evening,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Macwhistle, very irreverently ; and 
he did. a sum on the back of an old Jetter—‘“‘ that’s 
182,500 annually, It’s nonsense!” 


“Rank nonsense; comes of Sabbath-breakiug,”’ | 


added Mr. Humphrey. 
_“ An indelicate and shocking statement,’’ said 
his sister. 

“T understood my friend to mean that this was 
the number stated by his friend as probably in 
danger, from circumstances, of lapsing out of the 
indifferent path, between evil and good, into the 
road that leads to destruction; and that process, 
which might be described as pendulumitic, may 
go on for months—perhaps, on an average, three 
months, in each case—before it ends, finally, in 
the more precipitous defiles of destruction. If I 
suppose the average period between dullness in 
morals, and utter darkness, to be three months, 
the number would be 2,000—one niuetieth-part 
of Mr. Mackwhistle’s calculation—but, if the 
period of probation was doubled, we get down to 
1,000 per annum,” said Mr. Pittenweem; “ and 
horrid enough, too.” 

“Tt all arises from the want of church exten- 
sion,” Mr. Humphrey remarked, to arouse the ire 
of Mr. Neil, who believed that the church estab- 
lished by law was culpable for the entire ruin ; 
bat Mr. Macwhistle interposed, with the question 
whether the venerable church, as by law estab- 
lished, could possibly have advised any person to 


do wrong; and this being a subject on which | 


mankind draw nice metaphysical distinctions, and 
get into a maze of deductions, my fears for the 
peace of the meetiag were subdued by an intima. 
tion from the President that they would now pro- 
ceed. with business, from the point at which they 
adjourned for that Chinese Juxury which had 
become a necessary of existence. He had once 
seen ;an, ingenious statement in an agricultaral 
journal regarding the capability of our climate and 
soil for the growth of tea—he meant necessarily of 
the tea shrub or teee, and he believed in the _per- 
fect practicability ,of the. scheme, and had been 
taking measufes at Moorcleuch,—— 

Mrs. Pittenweem ; Of course-—— re 

‘The President remarked shat men were duplieste 
animals, They existed in two capacities—ttey 
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had aa official and a private life. | He was at this 
momeat. engaged. in his official state, and he 
claimed protection. , 

“From the assaults of your wife?” asked Miss 
Garvie. | 

* Aspersions,. ma’am,’’ added the maiden from 
Pittendrum Manse. 

‘*‘ Insinuations,’’ corrected her brother, 

“Tt wasin thesingularand not theplaral number,” 
his rival in the profession remembered, and Mr, 
Graham declared they would never get on. 

Mr. Lauder, with his accustomed prudence, re. 
marked that the conversation illustrated the ten. 
dency always to look at the black side of the 
Mrs. Pittenweem, who kuew best, had, ia 
an ejaculatory phrase, ouly borne testimony to what 
they all knew in part—namely, the cnterprising 
nature of their excellent chairman, who never 
omitted any opportunity whereby he could contri. 
bute to the happiness and wealth of society. 

Mr. Garvie fully. believed that Mr. Lauder was 
correct ; but the chairman, he had reason to under. 
stand, was engaged in stating that he intended to in 
troduce some remarks on the subject of the evening, 
aud instead thereof he had landed m China, and 
discussions on the tea plant, with the soil of Moor- 
cleuch. The difficulty arose out of their chairman 
appearing in the triplicate capacity of. husband, 
president, and tea-dealer, 

Mr. Pittenweem acknowledged that such had 
been his intention, but in its execution he inti- 
mated that he had taken measures at Moorclench 
to test the accuracy of the theory contaiued in the 
pages of a respectable periodical, that the tea shrab 
might cover their moors and the lower parts of 
their hills, affording employment to an immense 
number of the female population in tea-gathering; 
and he did not doubt that it would grow with the 
energy and facility of the juniper; but he was 
stopped at the commencement of his enterprise by 
the want of plants. His remarks, it would be 
remembered, bore upon the topic, namely, the eda- 
cation of females, on which Mr. Garvie had pro- 
mised to read a paper. 

Mr. Humphrey asked if Mr, Pittenweem had uot 
connected the juniper bush with energy and facility 
of growth. 

The Chairman said he had. 

“Then,” said Mr, Humphrey, “that is a mistake; 
the juniper is unwilling to grow, and cannot be 
domesticated in gardens.”’ 

Mr. Nimmo had observed the same quality in the 
juniper ; it, was the type of freedom, wild freedom, 
luxuriating amid the fastnesses of natare, but re- 
fusing to be’ bound by. the’ common customs of 
society. It was a symbolic plant— 

“ Aud its becry is mixed with [lollands, aud gave 
its flavour to Highland whiskey,” added Miss 
Graham. aaa 

“It is a native touic, ma’am.” ¢ an 
.‘¢Perhaps,.you. may have tried. its, virtue’ 
ma’am?’? . Mr. Neil suggested. 4004 
“In iy station,’ Miss Humphrey, answered, 
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«it is my duty to be generally useful, and any 
native plant that may have valaable qualities 
should be known.” 

The President remarked that they could not be 
hereafter employed more Jaudably than in expis- 
eating the hidden treasures of the vegetable world. 
He had a great scheme at this moment in forma- 
tion, by which, and the new legislation in favour 
of limited liability—(Mrs. Pittenweem looked ter- 
rified)—he expected to attract the spare capital of 
the country into experimental researches upon the 

and almost untrodden field of an indigenous 
tation—our native dyes—our vast heaths, 
which might contain matter more valuable than 
Australian ores; for the heather, in its fragrant 
bloom, and purple tint, was not made only to 
gratify the eye— 

“Feed muir fowl, and sheep,” Mr. Graham 
whispered. 

“True,” but he proposed by the application of 
a large capital—(Mrs. Pittenweem sighed) —on 
chemical investigation—the combination and re- 
combination of qualities, to render the earth more 
subservient to the comfort aud employment of its 

ulation. Mr. Garvie would, in the meantime, 
favour them with his opinions—And Mr. Garvie 
stated that, although he was bred to the law, as 
was known well, yet in unpaid papers, he had 
always studied brevity, and he would be short. 
The subject was Female Education, and the first 
three pages of his notes were occupied with the 
statement—“‘ He that will not work, should not 
eat.” Mr. Lauder would allow, perhaps, that this 
statement was Scriptural, and thus it might be 
taken as the basis of what he was to say without 
disputation. 

“For the present purpose, we may assume,” 
said Mr. Lauder, ‘‘ that the quotation is correct.”’ 

“And,” added Mr. Garvie, ‘ the pronoun con- 
vertible.” 

“The second proposition,’ Miss Graham 
thought, “was an assumption, and a dangerous 
one.” 
Mr. Neil declared theologically his participa- 
tion in the objection. They must first confine 
and define the verb “ to work,’’ and he had dur- 
ing his life always opposed “the working of fe- 
males in certain circumstances.” 

Mr. Nimmo was shocked—the great principles 
of the equal rights of woman had been trampled 
over by the Legislature, when, at the bidding of 
enthusiasts, it passed laws to circumscribe their 
field of labour by the surface of the globe, instead 
of allowing them to explore the subterranean 
Workings, essential to the elucidation of our 
mineral resources. The rights of women had then 
been grievously invaded. He could probably 
trace thereto many of the evils deplored by Mr. 
Graham, when he was engaged, on the evening of 
the 7th February, in practically examining the 
stateof society. “Not,” added the speaker, “that I 
agree with him on any subject. It is not to be 
fxpected at his tender years that he has yet un- 
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_ravelled the wondrous beauties springing out of 
the necessities of political economy, with a 

tential regularity that stamps the seal of nature on 
that starry theory.” 

“ You advocate, then,” said Mr. Graham, “ the 
right of Aunty here, or Mrs. Pittenweem, to go 
down into a coalpit and earn a shilling a day in 
digging coals. Is that correct ?” 

“Yes ; just as I advocate your right and mine. 

“Exactly; well, I am sure the ladies feel very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Nimmo.” 

“Infinitely. It’s so cheering to us all to have 
such an advocate,” Miss Humphrey remarked. 

“A delightful prospect,” quoth Miss Garvie. 

“Tt’s no prospect whatever, ma’am ; it’s pitch 
darkness if you have no lamps,’’ said the literal 
Mr. Neil.” 

“‘ But it is an employment altogether immoral ; 
or, at least, improper ; or, at any rate, unbecom- 
ing,’’ Mrs. Pittenweem alleged; and added, * I’m 
more than astonished that a gentleman of Mr. 
Nimmo’s good sense should sdvocate such notions, 
as parts of the rights of women.” 

“That arises,’” he continued, “ from the ecom- 
mon ignorance of society upon political economy. 
If her Majesty would only change her Ministry, 
expel these old family fogies that take the govern- 
ment of these kingdoms by turns of coteries, and 
call such men as Messrs. Bright and Cobden to 
her councils, we should then hare an Institute of 
Lecturers, at the public expense, on political eco- 
nomy; which means the right of every freeborn 
male and female to labour at and how he or she 
pleases for his or her daily bread.” 

“And the right of every other freeborn male 
and female,’’ added Mr. Garvie, “ to take as much 
labour as can be squeezed out of such other males 
and females as are poorer than themselves, for the 
smallest sum of money at which it can be pro- 
cured.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Mr. Nimmo; “that is our 
doctrine.” 

“Well, it is not mine, at any rate. But now, 
suppose I change the first proposition into ‘ He 
that will not work in a manner suitable to his 
circumstances, shall not eat,’ and take the masculine 
pronoun to be une “ 

“ But,” cried Mr. Humphrey, “I cannot admit 
any tampering with the letter.’’ 

Mr. Neil, for once, was obliged to join in de- 
claring it to be dangerous. 

Mr. Lauder had not so learned to regard the 
absolute literals ; of course, the filling up by Mr. 
Garvie was quite understood, 

Mr. Nimmo declared it was not understood. 

And Mr. Lauder, thrown off his guard, 
to remark that he “ dida’t consider Mr. Nimmo of 
any authority in Biblical criticism.” 

That gentleman stated that he was accustomed 
to these professional taunts; and they had ‘no 
more influence over him than the vote of a 
Cabinet minister against a motion of no confidence 





in himself. 
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“Or of an expectant Cabinet minister for a 
motion of no confidence in his rival,’’ Mr. Garvie 
remarked ; “so the matter is made even.” 

“Or of that even, I admit, with the difference, 
that a ‘ bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
I would suggest, sir, that Mr. Garvie’s proposition 
should be amended by omitting the words from 
‘in,’ inclusive, to ‘circumstances,’ inclusive, 
therein to insert the words, ‘in the manner that 
will secure to him the best remuneration,’ shall 
not eat.” 

Mr, Humphrey.—Sir, it is impossible that the 
supply of a cognate want, an understood number 
of words, shall be converted into an opportunity of 
absolutely proposing an addition to the word 
written, without a protest on my part against such 
irreverence. I have been, sir, an extremely humble 
and weak agent in this parish—I mean to say, as 
aforesaid, in my own parish—and I have over- 
looked the eccentricities, or even the faults of my 
friend Mr. Nimmo; but as the exponent in the 
parish of Pittendrum, authorised by the Church 
and the State, I cannot sit here without rebuking 
Mr. Neil. I rise to order and protest— 

Mr. Nimmo smiled. 

Mr. Homphrey.—I protest, too, against such 
a flagrant iniquity in the name of the Church ; 
and with all the authority and influence delegated 
to me by the State, I rebuke— 

Mr. Neil broke in with—Mr. President, will 
you hear me. I protest against this monstrous 
iniquity. 

Mr. Pittenweem.—But, my dear sir, do allow 
Mr. Humphrey to finish.” 

Mr. Neil explained that— “It’s all against 
Mr. Humphrey’s iniquitous pretensions that I 
protest and take instruments.” 

Mr. Macwhistle—The shilling, sir— 

The chair thought that Mr. Neil agreed with 
his friend Mr. Humphrey, and that the two rev. 
gentleman meant merely to join their protest and 
testimony ; in which, as he agreed, it seemed un- 
necessary to him that they should quarrel for prece- 
dency ; but sivce he was mistaken, perhaps Mr. 
Neil would explain the ground of his protest. 

Mr. Lauder believed that he could accomplish 
that object. The case was this: Mr. Humphrey 
was engaged in a good work; but he adopted a 
course—that is to say, he spoke of authority 
delegated to him by Church and State; and as 
Mr. Nimmo might or might not be a member in 
full communion with the congregation meeting at 
the parish church of Pittendrum, it was not for 
himself, or his friend Mr. Neil, belonging, as they 
did to different communions, to cast doubt upon 
the authority of Mr. ‘Humphrey, with advice of 
his session, and right of appeal to presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies, and so forth, re- 
served for Mr. Nimmo, to administer, in the case 
of that gentleman, such advice, exhortation, or 
rebuke as might to him appear meet and proper; 
while, further, he held—and no doubt Mr. Neil 
held, that Mr. Humphrey had done a good and 





proper action, per se, but had attempted to est. 
blish a bad precedent in founding, upon a pre. 
tended right, which had no existence, and appeal. 
ing to an authority is sacra, said to be derived 
from the State. 

Mr. Garvie.—And what has all this to do with 
my paper? It is now so late that I must decline 
to read it. 

The Chairman expressed his sorrow, but it was 
exactly as he had said. The evening was lost, 
The public never had agreed, and never would 
agren, upon education. He was convinced of that 
truth, and he deeply deplored that they had not 
been more practical—iron ore, for example, He 
could not put Mr. Nimmo’s amendment. There- 
fore, so much of the essay as they had heard might 
be assumed as read and received. ‘ He who,” 
and onwards, to the end of the sentence. - 

Mr. Graham said, that some short time since he 
was waited upon by certain gentlemen from a certain 
group of boroughs, which he would not then more 
accurately define. Their purpose was to inquire 
whether he had turned his attention, like his 
namesake on the borders, to a seat in Parliament. 

“ Showed their good taste,” exciaimed Mr, 
Neil. 

«Sound judgment,”’ added the chairman. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Garvie ; “all that remains to 
be seen. What did you inform the delegates ?” 

“ That I had not exactly.’’ 

“ And what more pray ?” 

**Oh, I thought of you, and law reform ; but 
that affair of Semple’s, you know, was in the way.” 

*‘ A capital thing it was, too; not as to the faet, 
but in reference to your particular thoughts at 
that time. Well, what more?” You fought shy, 
I suppose. 

“No; I had an object—this educational affair 
and others—so I stated that perhaps I might go. 
Then they asked my opinions on leading points. 
There was the Ballot—was I for the Ballot ?” 

“I told them that I did not care one way or 
the other. So if they wished, I would support 
it. ‘Was I for equal representation ? ‘Oh!’ 
I said, ‘ out and out, of course,’ ” 

‘** Remove the old landmarks,” said Mr. Hum- 
plrey. 

‘Not at all; run them square, that’s what Mr. 
Graham means,” said Mr. Garvie. ‘ Well, what 
more ?”’ 

“Next, as to the suffrage. Well, I told them 
I was clear for the sum total. Could not see my 
way to keep from any bonest tax-paying man & 
vote. One of the baillies said that they only 
went for Bright’s rating. I told them that this 
was impracticable folly. He said that the Provosts 
would have to be consulted. I asked which of 
the five Provosts. ‘Ah!’ said the Baillie, “" 
our Provost, you see, He is very particular om 
the rating qualification. Farther, he thinks ° 
thousand pounds would carry the boroughs. 
‘ Votes,’ I said, ‘he means?’ ‘No, pounds ; but 


that would be no consideration.’ ‘Web,’ ! 
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added, ‘you can think of the rating, and I of the 
sterling.” So they bade me good morning, and 
I informed them by letter that I would only pay 
strictly legal expenses. Now, I am sure that I 
did not suit them, and I am glad of this mis-spent 
evening. I thought of a national system of edu- 
eation—and I blamed Moncrieff bitterly for not 
carrying one these many years that he has tried. 
Now, I see it’s all useless. We could not agree 
to let a paper he read on education, and adopt it. 
No, there will never be an educational bill for 
this country. We split straws too finely. So we 
will go to supper, and postpone the paper to the 
next meeting. 

‘May I ask,’ and Mr. Maewhistle did ask,’ 
“ jf we adjourn, to what place and time ?” 

“My own opinion, as the person most in- 
terested, is that we take the long vacation.” 

To which Mr. Pittenweem replied, *‘ that he 
had not the slightest objection, except that they 
closely resembled other assemblies, even the 
Houses of Parliament, in doing nothing.” 

“Thope,” Mr. Nimmo added, * that my friends 
will be successful in Parliament, and then nothing 
will be done until the Ist July. We had better 
postrone till then.” 

“In that case, we shall be in Perthshire, at 
the Wilderness—Mary Anne and myself. May I 
ask you all to run over to the Wilderness on the 
Ist of July.” 

So it was agreed that the locality would be the 
Wilderness, and the time the 1st of July, in the hope, 
suggested Mary Anne, “that some improvement 
may occur — less disputing — more instruction. 
The breath of the Wilderness is peaceful and 
sweet, 

‘* A wilderness,” added Marion, “ of — 


Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew, 
Of firm and fragrant leaf. 


“ Opportunity and time are passing away, and 
nothing done;” and Mr. Lauder sighed — 
“ Nothing,” said Mr. Nimmo, “to mark our 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


“ That’s a line from Longfellow, Nimmo, and a 
very sturid line it is.” 

“Now, John, how can you say so.” 

“ But, aunty, I don’t say so in one way of the 
line, but the eight lines—it and other seven 
generally quoted.” 

“Ta the ‘ Testimony of the Rocks,’ you know, 
John, the passage is described as a ‘ singularly 
effective and unmistakeably indigenous figure.’ ” 

“It may be so described, and yet be not less 
unmistakeable folly on that account. Does no- 
body remember the lines? ‘They begin— 


Lives of great men all remind us.” 


“Yes; and they go on—shall I help him 
through ?”” Marion asked. 

“Surely, Mrs. Pittenweem ; I should like to 
hear them, although love and poetry don’t count 


kin, 


“ Well, then ”— 








We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind as, 
Footprints on the sands of time— 
Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing over life’s stormy main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

‘Now that I have heard them—they are 
very beautiful lines, Mr. Graham, What say you 
against them ?” 

‘* What you would be sure to say if you were 
consulted professionally, Mr. Garvie. We are to 
leave— 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

“Yes, that is so—a beautifal idea my young 
friend,” and Mr. Nimmo looked, “the tear in 
his e’e "— 

‘‘ Aye, but Mr. Nimmo, who's to see them ?— 

Another 
Sailing o’er life’s stormy main ? 
How is aman sailing o'er a stormy main to 
see footprints on the sands? and while sailing, 
how is he to be shipwrecked at the same time, un- 
less he may have been rescued, and still retain the 
title ?”’ 

‘“‘ The license of poets !”"— 

‘* Licensed to write nonsense.” 

‘* Nay, all poetry embodies and reflects nature 
—and is true!” 





PROGRESS. 


Mrs. McVey was all this time busy with her 
little preparations. It is a great matter for an 
old bachelor, with few female friends, to marry a 
lady of experience. He saves an immensity of 
trouble on subjects with which he is entirely un- 
acquainted. Mrs. McVey knows the world. She 
has seen a considerable part of it, and made good 
use of her journeying. She deems herself clever, 
and she is not far wrong. ‘She is lever. She is 
impetuous. She does not believe the existence of 
much honesty, and she has long ago made up her 
mind to match dishonesty by her sharpness. 
Therefore, in all the details belonging to house- 
furnishing and house-keeping, she is adroit. 
Tradesmen discover speedily how Mrs. MeVey 
believes that they will not cheat her. She makes 
that too clear. Honest men, on that account, 
submit all things to her own opinion—others seem 
todo so. She went out and examined Semple 
Lodge. It stands upon a little bill, and juts into 
the little river, and puts it off the straight channel 
to a larger river. The little hill must be fifty or 
sixty feet above the ordinary water. Then, it is 
quite grassy and green at the top—high pines 
wave over the sides, and where the soil is bare at 
their roots, it seems clayish—all red. In old 
times, one had a glimpse of the square strong 
house of two flats, with its large windows below, 
and small windows above—its 

clinging to the rough walls, and di wild 
gardens, through the trees. It bad once been the 
centre of a large domain, and some laird of ancient 
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times had built on that peninsula, because, narrow | 


is the neck that binds it to the land. In still 

more modern times, in the absence of any entail, 

one laird after another parted with one farm after 
another until few remained, aud the house was 
much too large for the property. In truth, there 

Was not too much property when the infant John 

Ross Semple came into possession ; but through 
the good nursing it had experienced for the long 
period already mentioned, and continual lettings 
of the house to Anglo-Indians, who live on an- 
nuities, and like something baronial, the land still 
attached was disencumbered, anc might be worth 
three to four hundred pounds yearly, without 

“ rack-renting” the few families who had it in 

tenantcy. 

In old times, travellers by coach caught 
glimpses of the premises from the road but the 
railway that superseded the road, is four miles to 
the east, and the place is lonely. 

At the time I have previously stated, Mr. 

J. R. 8. having ascertained that the matrinionial 
arrangements contemplated for so many years by 
the senior partner, were not also contemplated by 
nature ; and having to blame himself, the Indian 
planter’s widow, and her interesting children, for 
the discovery, although not exactly for the fact, 
remembered Semple Lodge—which he had not 
seen for half a dozen years—decided to enact, 
thereafter, the part of a country gentleman ; em- 
ployed Mr. Brown to negotiate his absolution from 
all law business in future, and the solution of the 
legal partnership. Also, he was to break the in- 
telligence touching the marriage that always was 
to have been, and now was nevertobe. Mr. 
Brown thought this the heaviest work of his life ; 
aud he prepared himself for the task, arranging 
how everything was to be said, as an Austrian 
general arranges a battle. Accordingly, very 
solemn, one day, he entered Mr. Garvie’s room, 
and was completely disarranged by that gentleman 
naturally inquiring, ‘‘ Any news, Mr. Brown ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing, sir, very particular. Mr. Semple, I 
believe, sir’”’——— 

“Ob, yes; so you have heard—going to be 
married. Do you know the lady ?” 

** No, sir; I have not exactly that pleasure ; it 
is something reserved.” 

‘ Very respectable person, Mr. Brown; was in 
India. Husband killed, or dead, or out of the 
world, somehow—left indigo plantations and in- 
teresting children. Client of Clay and Bourses, 
Old Jewry, City, E.C.” 

“‘ Nothing better of that, sir.” 

“‘ Nothing worse. She's sharp they say—Clay 
and Bourse will make little of her. So T fancy 
you and I ‘must keep closer to business till this 
matter be over,”’ 

Mr. Brown saw that there was something still 
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“That we should do so—very natural —proper 
—I remember myself—and you, too, Mr. Brow, 
—I did not approve it, sir—Elsie Still was far 
too young—must never be a precedent, although 
it’s done very well—you had the long yaeation— 
—quite right—marriages should be arranged at 
convenient seasons.” 

** But Mr. Semple desires to retire froin busi- 
ness.” 

“* Desires to leave this firm?” 

** To leave the profession, sir.” 

Mr. Garvie put back his spectacles, down his 
pen, run the fingers of his right hand into those of 
his left, leant back on his chair, and fifty seconds 
thereafter said— 

“Mr. Brown, Mr. Semple desires to break up 
this firm by dissolving this partnership—or does he 
want a larger interest ?” 

* Not at all, sir; oh, no! He would say so 
plainly if he had any wish of that sort, I think.” 

‘““To be sure he would, Mr. Brown. I never 
thirik ill of a good old friend. Bless.me, that must 
not be.” 

Yet that was exactly the thing that was to be, 
and was, too, a few weeks thereafter. Mary 
Anne, with no consideration for an old lover, 
actually encouraged it from sinister motives, and 
one eye in the west. She had employed Marion 
to intimate the disruption of the affections, which 
Mrs. Pittenweem accomplished in the best manner 
possible, laughing over the history as such a nice 
joke, only it must not go farther, Mr. Semple being 
such a respectable old gentleman. ‘‘ Older than 
you, is he, Mr. Garvie? You know I do not re- 
member since either of you was born.” 

The town—that is, the clerks and the partners 
in twenty or thirty firms—talked for a week 
of Mr. Semple’s retirement, and speculated how 
much he had ‘taken with him. It was not so 
much as young men dreamed—some twenty thou- 
sand pounds. A Glasgow merchant would have 
pooh-poohed it, as only the beginning of a fortune, 
lost it all before twelve next day, and gone to the 
dogs with immense satisfaction. An Edinburgh 
lawyer creeps. 

Mr. Brown took Mr. Semplc’s place next, on 
the promise to pay four or five thousand pounds 
further, which Mr. Garvie insisted on Mr. Still 
paying off at once, and taking the discount, 4s 
money was dear in the spring. Mr. Still said he 
would have done so, but it was inconvenient. Mr. 
Garvie assured him it was quite convenient; and 
having a notion of nursing other people’s accouuts, 
he exhibited, by a private statement of affairs be- 
tween the firm and Mr. Still, that it had been for 
along time past quite convenient. It was done, 
therefore. 

All earthly connections close; and Mr. Jobn 
Ross Semple, with a heavy heart, bade the clerks 





“Why, sir, I believe Mr. Semple—indeed, Mr. 
Semple desires to.inform—that is to say, that he 


would prefer” —— 





} entry on the credit, to the younger; §t> 


farewell, wished them success in life ; gave 4 little 
encouragement to the elder, and a large help, at 
their years, in new saving bank books, with an 











Brown by the hand very warm!y—hoped that as | 
they had been long together, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
and the children would come often out to Semple 
Lodge ; was ten minutes closetted with Mr. Still, 
and twenty minutes nearly with Mr. Garvie, until 
the cabman thought he would never come, and did | 
not care—it was an extra fare, now—passed 
swiftly through the long passage, down the four 
steps, across the four feet of pavement, out at the 
jron gate, into the cab, and drove off to Mrs. 
McVey’s. 

A new life had begun to him. I think Mary 
Anne saw him leave just through the Venetian 
blinds, in the drawing-room window. After all, | 
he was a good-natured, very old friend. She was 
alore. Perhaps she was not sad—pleased—and 
yet a little du'l—only a very I:ttle. A new life 
had not yet begun to her. 





Mrs. McVey is out of date—past. The lady is 
Mrs. Semple now. They have been to London 
and Paris; but there were children left behind in 
the cottage near Musselburgh, while “there’s no 
place like home;’’ and so they did not stop 
long. 

It is astonishing, though, what an active 
woman’s eye and head may do for an old place. 
Mrs. Black, who has been mistress at Semple 
Lodge, in the absence of tenants, for fifty years, 
does say that Mr. Semple has married a lady who 
is “fey,” and has a servant who is black and a 
heathen; but Miss Graham went over with ber 
children to see their children, and Jobn accom- 
panied her, and so did Mr, Nimmo, and Miss 
Graham wants to make something good of this 
clever Mrs. Semple ; and she assured John it was 
astonishing what Mrs. Semple has already done 
for the gardens and the house ; “ and such inter- 
esting, pice, quiet children as they are, too, John. 
Yes; Iam to stop another week —our children are 
so dull by themselves.” So John and Mr. Nimmo 
left by the late train. They had their horses sent 
for, and waiting them at the station nearest to 
Kilbattery. 





A SUMMER'S MIDNIGHT. 


Tue full golden moon seemed to rest with its 
lower rim on the outline of the further south. The 
little hills but raised upon that line a jagged ap- 


A SUMMER'S MIDNIGHT. 


| wood, 
left would sometimes lift up their heads to sce if 





pearance, slightly roughed, like the edge of a log 
‘aw. The rich and yellow light shed over all 
between, a calm radiance that we feel not in the 
glaring day. It was midnight, and there was no 
cloud, and only a few stars, in all that sky—glow- 
gin the south, a deep blue in the higher arch, 
aud white tinged with blue, and one or two faint 
but ruddy streaks in the north. Away to that 
horth the fires of some knots of furnaces gleamed 
*gainst the twilight, which was nct to merge into 
“oy night. It is the season when we have no 
real night here. If the sky be clear, the dawn 





*prings out of the twilight ere yet the stars bave 
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fringed the north with their sparkles. © It‘ was 
night-time, and there was peace. They were on 
the hill-top. Their horses’ steps rang out on the 


_ dry, hard road, raising echoes that now and then 
startled a wakeful, watchful bird, and there was a 


flutter in one of the trees on theit right iw the 
The drowsy cattle among the grass on the 


it was breakfast-time yet with them, and drooped 
them down again on finding the sun away still. 
One of them, greedier than the others, even rose, 
and began ils labour cf life—to eat. 

The wind scarcely stirred. It also appeared to 
have gone asleep in that half day half night. 

“This drought,” said Mr. Nimmo, “ will ruin 
these young cattle. There will be no straw in the 
country, and half of them will be killed before 
their time. Do you see that field of oats? The 
stalks should have been cighteen inches igh ; they 
are four.” 

« But the wind,”* answered his companion, “ has 
gone round to the west. We may have rain soon.” 

“The wind, my dear sir—there is no wind. 
What I would give for a week of the westerly 
wind, to dye my pasturage green once more !”* 

“The wind is in the west, I assure you. You 
do not feel it,—that is because you are a more 
opaque body than flame and smoke. Look to the 
furnaces.” 

They pulled up their horses on the hill-top. It 
was a glorious sight, that few ever see. Yet tho 
elements of the view were few, because the minor 
details were all so indistinct. The golden stream 
of light on the south contrasted magnificently 
with the silvery blue of the uorth. The peaked 
pinnacles of some great mountains stood out in 
dark distinctness from the common herd, that 
formed the northern groundwork on which that 
silvered vault was built. The two light, fleecy 
clouds high up in that archway, so tiny as they 
were, might have been taken, in their ruby colour- 
ing, for angels, sent to guard and watch the loved 
of heaven, who yet slumbered on the earth, or 
waked to sorrow and to struggle, to the toil and 
torments of the world. Yet, how should there be 
sorrow, or torture, of body or of mind, here ? Alas! 
that the eyes of the horsemen stretched over dales, 
and plains, and mountains, and, from outline to 
outline, grasped a space where a million and a half 
of immortal beings slept on,~-and a few waked ; and 
nine-tenths of them were the children of daily and 
hired labour, and many romances of sorrow were 
hidden between the golden south and the silvery 
north. 

“ Now, do you notice the furnaces, Mr. Nimmo? 
The flame aad the smoke bend to the east, you 
see, curving up against the sky, and falling down 
again from that richness of glow to blackness and 
darkness. Even so, I fear, we, ftom the cheerful 
redness of our childhood or our youth, over the 
soberer tints of the central bow; down into the 
darkness of age or the grave, pass like the fir 

nace’s flame,” cieaied 
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“Are you a poet, Mr. Graham? I never heard 
so before.” 

“never wrote verses, but I like these quiet 
nights. They last only a short time. There is 
just one month of them in the year. You do not 
have them farther south — much further —nor 
much further north. In the north, the sky becomes 
clearer, and more day-like; in the south it is dark. 
One to two degrees either way make a marked 
difference. It is only here on our belt in the 
world, some hundred miles broad, that this scene 
is possible.”’ 

“Possible; on a corresponding district, is it not, 
Mr. Graham ?” 

“ Well, to be sure, there are two; but I know 
only one. I never passed the line, and I find 
wealth of seenery here enough for me. My heart, 
you must understand, Nimmo, has always been a 
home heart. I have loved home, and all that it 
contains. I am no philosopher, and no traveller, 
like you; but if I could do any good it would 
gladden me to do it—only, I am so far from being 
clever—my mind I know to be so contracted, that 
I think it will pass away ere I have quite compre 
hended all the beauty of my own climate and my 
own land—and all its wants.’’ 

“ At any rate,” said his companion, “ the smoke 
does float to the east. There is a slight breath of 
the western wind over on these furnaces’’—which 
he named. ‘“ They are on rather high ground.” 

Majestically and slowly the flame and smoke, 
like burning air, rose into the night. It was not 
unlike the furnaces at its root. Then, as it rose and 
twisted into one column, the lurid red was tamed 
down, and it became of a crimson hue, and changed 
again and again into several shades, all gradually 
becoming lighter, until it caught the brightness 
of the night from the northern skies ; and as the 
west wind bent the leaning column towards the 
east, the broad back of the arch assumed an inex- 
pressibly beautiful tint of golden red. It might 
have seemed the path of parted spirits from earth’s 
fiery furnaces to the blue calm, so deep, so still, of 
that grand floor, high over all earth’s sorrows. 
Ab, me! the golden-crowned column bends down 
—the fancy is a fiction; it bends back to earth 
again, and as the beginning of the bow was fierce 
and fiery, its end is, as the traveller said, only the 
blackness of darkness. 

The dawn has no charms like the summer mid- 
night in that part of the country where it assumes 
the blue tinge which separates day and night. This 
state could not have existed before the words were 
spoken, “ Let there be light!” for it would have 
made beautiful chaos itself. 

“You spoke of home scenery, Mr. Graham ; 
half of our population know nothing of it, after 
railways bave brought travelling to their low and 
rapid rate.” 

“Half our population, or two-thirds of them, 
have no wish to know anything more than “what 
they see; aid it is a blessing for them, having not 
the means to gratify the wish.” 


A SUMMER'S MIDNIGHT. 








“Just so,” answered his friend ; “ ‘ iguorance js 
bliss,’ and when that is true, then it is ‘folly to 
be wise.’ This is what ali country gentlemen say, 
who, as you remark, have seen little of the world, 
although they may have travelled far, with closed 
eyes, to all beyond their own circle, The world must 
become more philosophical, sir, and study at the 
feet of the great masters—lift the veil between 
our stolid senses, and look into the secrets of 
nature. We are all slaves, sir—thie slaves of cant 
and pretence. We must have more intellect seat. 
tered among the people, before they can appreciate 
anything.” 

“Our senses, Mr. Nimmo—how come they to 
merit the adjective ‘stolid?’ I deny that my 
senses are stolid. I am thankful for good ears 
and eyes. I have often thought of the slender 
thread that binds usto the world. How strange, 
that all our affections hang from. this one branch 
of being, the senses. Without them we are 
nothing.” 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Graham, did you ever 
attend anatomical demonstrations and lectures ?” 

“Dear me, no,—the last demonstrations and 
lectures I should ever think of, to be sure. 

* Well then, that’s exactly what the Professor 
said to us. When I was a young mau, I attended 
them for some time. I wanted to know all things, 
You know who I mean, perhaps. He had a 
school of dissection, rather than a regular profes- 
sorship. Now, he was habitually showing us the 
organs of this, that, and the other sense, and 
explaining their uses—ending always with the 
assurance that without them we should be nothing. 
Do you know that he made me an unbeliever? 
and I doubt whether I have ever believed since ; 
in your sense, you know, taking as [ do the in- 
tellectual and rational position.” 

“For my part—but, by the way, Mr. Nimmo, 
what is the intellectual and rational position ?”’ 

“ Well, of course, that, in a certain sense, is a 
difficult question.”’ 

“ For one who has taken it, do you say difli- 
cult ?”’ 

“Yes; difficult to explain, you observe, not 
difficult to understand.” 

“Tt is not fitted for obscure intellects, then— 
for the commun people, like myself.”’ 

“ Not exactly for common minds—not yet; we 
must educate them up to the point.” 

“To your point, Nimmo. Is that what you 
mean ?” 

“Yes; we must accustom them to grasp more 
in their minds, and draw them out of the old rats 
of thought.” 

“Into ruts which they could not explain; oF 
which, at least, you cannot explain, although you 
have driven in them—how long is it ? thirty years 
now ?” 

“Don’t say thirty years, my dear friend—not 
thirty, surely—you frighten me altogether. 
never attended one of these classes after—let me 
see, now—’24, I think—yes, 1824.” 
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« Why, that’s thirty-five years ago.” 
“Don't talk so loud, please; people may hear 


_all the world’s not asleep. I bear my years 
well, you sée.'~ Careful is my regimen—allow no 
excitement—none. I am here to exist, and to 
study existence. I was organised to live, and I 
live for life. But you need not mention the 
matter more, though it be mathematically right 
that twenty-four from fifty-nine leaves—low many 
did you say ?”” 

“Why, thirty-five.” 

«Thirty five, yes; that’s a long time. Your 
father was ‘active and young then. He never 
studied the act of attaining longevity. He was 
strong and died ; I was weak then and live. That 
js the intellectual and rational view of my posi- 
tion. Iam thirty-five years younger, so you may 
forget the figures. I was saying that we must 
educate common minds, ere they can comprehend 
the blessings of animal magnetism and the in- 
tensely dark mysteries of their hidden life—their 
inner nature,” 

“You're a believer in animal magnetism, then ? 
Can you expiain it ?”’ 

“Not definitively, so as to make it all quite 
clear to you.’’ ee 

“Mine is a common mind, then—needs to be 
educated, ech? Is that it ?” 

“T don’t wish exactly to say that your mind is 
so. I merely remark that young gentlemen who 
understand horses, and are more or less on the 
turf, are not likely to comprehend.” 

“Beg your pardon, Nimmo, that’s not my like- 
ness. Never betted a hundred guineas in my 
life, from my cradle to this present night—dare 
not, either.”” 

“Just so; young gentlemen who are under 
lemale influence of a certain restricted class, too 
all good and right for you, too, in a worldly 
point, you see—you never could grasp grand 
ideas—you are not allowed, being under a bridle, 
and running ina track. You cannot stretch out 
luto the immensity of space thst is above and 
around you. Your class are like a railway train 
ca can go forward, but you cannot go off the 
rack, 


“Without going to smash, you mean, Mr. 
Nimmo.” 

“No, I don’t mean anything fatal, involving 
breakage, bruises, damages, deaths, and law 
pleas,” 

“Thea what do you mean ?” 

“ y 

Well, that you are fastened up, and cannot 





get out of the cirele.’’ 

“But where’s the good of getting if you do 
hot know where you go. Here are you talking of 
the intellectual and the rational system, yet you | 
© not comprehend a bit something in which you | 
believe, Is it intellectual to believe ia animal | 
magnetism, and you cannot explain it ? or rational | 
Weredit this mesmerism, and you can neither ex- | 


plain its nature, nor give any proof on the sub- 
ject ?” 
“e There are facts, don’t you see ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t see them. There are weak 
imaginations, weak nerves, and I do not know the 
influence of the imagination over the physical 
system.” 

“That is it—you do not know; and because 
you do not know, therefore you put away and re- 
pudiate what others do know.” 

“ Not where they have any proof that is better 
than Mr. Anderson’s tricks. A very clever magi- 
cian that, too—just as clever as William Gawtrey ; 
but he puts his talents to a better use.” 

‘* But who is William Gawtrey ?”’ 

‘* Was, I should have said. He is dead now— 
killed by a fall in Paris, when he had gone from 
bad to worse. He was one of the men who hang 
loose upon society—had been in many trades— 
and amongst others, a professor of animal magnetism 
~—it was lucrative, he said, till it went out of 
fashion. Perhaps, he thought, it will come in 
again.” 

“ Never heard the name in all my acquaintance 
with science.” 

“Oh, William Gawtrey—why, he is one of 
Bulwer’s creations—a faney fellow, you know— 
drawn by that imagination which has been recently 
bent on the colonies.”’ 

‘‘ Exactly ; there’s no such person, of course.” 

“True; I thought you had read Bulwer’s 
‘Night and Morning.’ ” 

‘‘No; I have not. I have read Combe’s 
‘Constitution of Man,’ my old friend Colquhoun’s 
‘Animal Magnetism,’ the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
and half the political pamphlets published in my 
time.” 

“ And much good they have done you. 
way, you have shares in these furnaces ?” 

“ A few—just a few.” 

Pay well, don’t they ?” 

Fair dividend, yes—very good.” 

“The miners complain desperately of their 
houses, and I don’t wonder. People can’t be 
decent in such houses, and so they drink and 
spend their money. Could you do nothing to help 
education, and so on, there ?” 

“I do anything? Certainly not! The men 
are paid their money, of course. Any interference 
with the course of trade resembles giving alms, and 
is positively and really sinful.” 

~«Just so. I forgot to tell you, by the wag, 
that in saying, ‘ without the use of my senses, [ 
would be nothing,’ I begged the entice question, 
stating what I did not know. Botheration, mare, 
what’s going on now. Why, Nimmo, hereé’s a 
young fellow asleep on the road; and, exeept for 
the beast’s sense of sight, he might bave been 
roughly wakened. You hold my bridle here til 
I see what’s to be done. That won’t disturb the 
course of trade, I trust.” . 


By the 
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Thre is a calm more terrible unto the stricken 
pen hia 
‘Than all ‘the raging tempests of wild grief which 
o’er it roll : 
A calm which from the strong man takes bis 
-_ Strength of heart away, 
And veils in midnight darkness all the sunshine of 
the day; 
From beauty steals its loveliness, from life its 
_¢. Many joys, 
And leaves the man, amidst his griefs, a child 
_ midst broken toys— 
Leaves him a sense of loneliness mysteriously 
dread, 
And voices ever whispering—dead, dead; amidst 
the dead. 














Then wiil he to her chamber go, where still she 
secms to sieep, 

Forgetful of the voiees go, to speak and not to 
weep: | 

Will gently draw aside, and even still more gently | 
close, 

The curtain round the form that lies in loveliest 
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repose. 









ER DEATH. 


Dread Death! he will not think of thee—swee 
Death, long will he gaze 

On her to whom thou givest back the beauty of 
past days— 


Oh, cheek lit with transparency; Oh, thou ‘ser. 


aphic gleam 
Of what the dead in heaven are; Oh, fade not yet, 
dear dream. 


Alone with death he trembled not, with her there 
was no fear, 

But thrice he kissed and left her, growing colder 
and more dear : 

One only thought was on him then—to tread the 
path she trod ; 

For Love renews its strength in death, and death 
is peace with God. 

And now, when others turn from him, he feels 
that she is near, 

And soft and sweet her well-known voice is ring. 
ing in his ear; 

His early loved, his lately lost, doth sit with him 
awhile, 

And brighter than the sun, he feels the brighiness 
of her smile. 

Witiuam Joun Apram. 


























Tue last month has been eventful. The Pied- 
‘montese army advanced, and after a series of 
severe combats, they occupied Palestro, a village 
where the Austrians were strongly posted. The 
losses on neither side in this engagement have been 
correctly stated, but they were severe. The 
Piedmontese and one regiment of Zouaves were 
the chief sufferers among the Allies. The Aus- 
trians lost, according to the Allied statements, 
400 men, who were drowned in a canal, and 1,000 
prisoners. These figures have no reference to the | 
~ numbers of killed and wounded in the course of | 





probably, to 4,000 in killed and wounded. The | 
Allies won Palestro. Thereafter, they advanced | 

on Modara and Novara, creeping closer to the | 
Ticino. ' The Allies, instead of crossing the Po, | 
after the junction of the Ticino, had changed their | 
front rapidly, by the aid of the railways in their 
rear, and they decided to make their attack on 

__ the Ticino. “ General ‘Neil entered Novara on the 

~~ Bnd? of June, and on ‘the evening of the 3rd of 
-JSune, fhe French, under General MacMahon, 
crossed the river at Turbigo, and established them- 

_. selves on the left or Milan bank of the Ticino. 
* On the morning of the 4th, the French crossed 
| spposite the village of Magenta. It does not 
















fighting. The united loss of all parties amounted, |. 


POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


appear that Count Gyulai, the Austrian commander: 
in-chief, employed any means to annoy the French 
in crossing the river, or to oppose the passage. 
He had never recovered from his idea that the 
French would cross the Po, in the direction of 
Pavia, where the Austrians were in force, and 
supported by fortifications to ineet them. 
Magenta was held by a considerable force of 
Austrians, and the Emperor of the French ordered 
an attack on the position by his Imperial Guards 
and Zouaves. They were beaten back, and 
charged upon the causeway between them and the 
river in their turn. Both armies received rein- 
forcements during the day, and the battle of 
Magenta was a succession of assaults upon the 
position, repulses and successes. Magenta was 
six times gained, and six times lost. The Imperial 
Guards and the Zouaves lost heart and lost meni 
great numbers. General Le Clerc and 
Espinasse were both shot, The battle, according 
to an Austrian telegraph to Vienna, was“ g10g 
well.” Count Gyulai was deceived. into the 
opinion that he had won. Some people evem 5 
that he had ordered dinner, satisfied. with the 
day’s work. : 
Meantime, another branch’ of the conflict bed 
been proceeding farther up the river, where 
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n crossed the Ticino. The two divisions 
of the combatants were not far;separated. |The 
distance from Magenta is only a few miles to 
farbigo. ‘The proceedings there were not faith - 
fully reported to Count Gyulai;. or in his anxiety 
to preserve the central position, be altogether 
neglected his right wing. MacMahon, with some 
difficulty, carried Buffaldora, and droye its de- 
fenders, who survived his assault, in upon the 
fink of the Austrians at Magenta. He acted 
without orders, from an idea that to the eastward 
lay his work. The French were now strengthened 
by a stream of reinforcements from Canrobert’s 
division. When MacMahon attacked in flank a 
stouter effort was also made in front. Still, the 
place might have been kept, but at this juncture a 

number of Italians ‘in the Austrian service 
passed over to the Allies. The day was lost, 
then, and a slow and stubborn retreat for four miles 
wasmade. The French did notpursue. Another 
attack on Magenta was said to have been made on 
the following day by the Austrians. One tele- 
graphist even asserted that they had thrown the 
French over the Ticino. That was an invention. 
The French remained on the left bank of the 
Ticino. 
Napoleon telegraphed to his Empress that they 
had taken 7,000 prisoners. The Austrians ad- 
mitted the loss of 4,000 men missing. They 
knew, however, that these men were missing from 
a determination not to be longer present. They 
were deserters, who lost the key of Magenta, or 
took it with them. The French Emperor ac- 
knowledged that they had captured three and lost 
one piece of artillery, and that they had gotten one 
flag, which was cut from the hand of a dead 
colonel, who had clutched the silk as the colour 
staff fell from the hand of his ensign. Both were 
dead—the old and the young officer beside its 
folds. 

Rumours of all kinds continued to arrive re- 
garding the losses of the two armies. Napoleon 
telegraphed his losses at 3,000 killed and wounded ; 
Gyulai estimated that of the Austrians at 4,000 to 
5,000 in killed and wounded. At Turin the loss 
of the Austrians was given at 5,060 killed and 
8,000 wounded, and of the French at 3,000 killed 
and 5,000 wounded. Gyulai had made an estimate 
of the Allied loss, saying that it was one-half more 
than his own. At last we had numerical returns, 
The Paris Moniteur has altered twice its reports, 
always falling into mistakes as it wrote. The last 
one gives nearly 5,000 killed and wounded, in- 
cluding $00 to 400 prisoners. The Austrian 
numerical return carries up their losses to more 
than 6,000 men Their head-quarters remained 
at Abbiate Grassio, in what Count Gyulai styled a 


Strong flanking position; and :o it was if the Allies 


had °advanced on Milan. ‘They :respected, him, 
however, although Magenta is only twelve miles 
from the Lombard metropolis. ‘They. reposed 


© to veorganise; inothe language of Napoleon. It4----Parma zbas,.been a. wel! 


Was now that the Austrian plans were ebenged, 





Gyulai was superseded. He had always opposed 
the poliey of Marshal Hesse, who wished to retire 
into the quadrangle, and there abide the assaults 
of the Allies, Gyulai wanted more active measures. 
There is no doubt that these measures distracted 
the. counsels of the Austrians, and weakened both 
leaders. Hesse and his policy were now in the 
ascendant. 

Orders had been issued to change the entire 
plan of the campaign. — Pavia, and all its fortjfiea- 
tions, Piacenza, with no small portion of its stores, 
and all the positions held by the Austrians between 
the Mincio and the Po, or the Ticino, were aban- 
doned. The Austrian garrison in the Dukedams 
of Modena and Parma were withdrawn. Even 
the. garrisons. which held Ancopa and Bologna 
in the Ecclesiastical States were brought into the 
camp, and that .was formed by the quadrangle, of 
which the Mincio is the outer line, 

These operations were accomplished without 
any molestation from the Allies, with the exeep- 
tion of attacks by Garibaldi in the western districts. 
and the battle of Martigno. That small town 
was held by a brigade of Austrians to cover the 
retreat of the main body. Their expulsion was a 
murderous struggle between them and the Zouaves. 
The slightest reliance cannot be placed upon the 
bulletins of the French, until checked by their 
own correspondence; and all the letters by the 
postal routes are examined. There is a good 
omen, perhaps, in the time now allowed to elapse 
before the French public are permitted to know 
the price of glory. Even they might consider it 
too expensive. The same reason causes conceal- 
ments of the numbers of fatalities. It is better 
two or three years afterwards to return the num- 
bers of those who perished by sickness or wounds 
iu round figures. The dead are forgotten, perhaps, 
or mourned for ere then, This plan differs from 
the nominal lists made plainly by the late Lord 
Raglan. 

The killed and wounded at this battle between 
Milan and Mincio, on both sides, and perhaps 
divided equally, amounted to mot under three 
thousand men. The French did not pursue. It 
is a characteristic of theses les, that they do 
not end in a decisive victory, e in the 
Austrian policy, after Magenta, has, however, 
given all the consequences of a great victory to 
the Allied cause. 

Tuscany has been abandoned by its Duke, and 
the French, under Prince Napoleon, have taken 
possession of the army of orn, Florence, and 
all the land, with the consent of the people, who 
suppose stupidly that. they are only using the 
French—the. Barbarians as they style us all— 
for the King. of Sardinia’s trustees. ..*> . 

Modena. has, after a slight show of resistance, 
been abandoned by its Duke, who has taken part 
of his own army, and a part of the. Parmese, to 
join, the Austrians.» ial od 
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has been obliged to leave her home, release her 
army from their oaths of allegiance, and remove 
to Switzerland. There was no reason for the 
fight of the Duchess, except to “ square the circle”’ 
of Napoleon's ambition, and Victor Emmanuel’s 
desire to rule in Italy. 

The Duke of Tuscany was an intolerant per- 
sonage; but to Roman Catholics Tuscany was, we 
believe, a pleasant residence. The Duke of 
Modena was an extremely objectionable person to 
the national party, because he supported the Aus- 
trians ; but otherwise, we suppose him to have been 
an indifferent ruler—neither very bad nor very 
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of these rivers with the Po is only a few miles of 


marches. The latter river, at that point, is, 
bold and rapid stream of great breadth ; and it js 
supposed that armed vessels could not readily 
make head against its swift current. 

The Austrians were expected to abide the as_ 


| sault of the Allies in this quadrangle; but eon. 


good. The Duchess of Parma had governed her | 
dominions well, and deserved all consideration. | 


Lombardy is represented as having been governed 
with an easy and kind frule by the Archduke who 
had it in keeping. There is one fact which should 
be recorded in favour of the Austrian commanders 
and soldiers during the war. 


They appear not to | 


have destroyed crops or trees that could be spared. | 


As they are at present not in good fortune, it is 
right to say any good of them that is true. 

These are the four independent or separate 
parts of Italy that have been partly “liberated,” 
if we may use a word which is employed by the 
Piedmontese, but which, we believe, has very little 
meaning on the topic. 


Naples and Rome, we | 


understood, were the two worst governed states of | 


Italy. 
desire of Russia. Rome is to be kept for the 
convenience of the French; and, as at Perugio, 
in this month, people will be butchered by foreign 
soldiers if they attempt to escape from the domina- 
tion of cardinals and the Pontiff. 

The quadrangle into which the Austrian army 


_ figures. 


passed is formed by the Mincio, which is the con- | 
_ purposes—which had need to be valuable. 


tinuance or outlet of the long and narrow Lake di 
Garda. Lake and river may be forty miles long, 
from the top to the Po. 
range of inountains. Between thece mountains 
and another and a higher range, runs the Adige, in 
a narrow glen. It emerges from this long chan- 
nel at Verona, almost opposite the spot where the 


The lake is backed by a | 


Naples is to be unimproved, at the special | 


trary to all expectation, they re-crossed he 
Mincio on the 23rd of June, and fought, according 
to Napoleon, for sixteen hours of Friday, the 241) 
of June, which, hereafter, will be memorable jy 
history as the battle day of Solferino—a village 
five miles from the Chiese, a river running nearly 
parallel with the Mincio, and almost the same 
distance from the latter stream. The French Em. 
peror says that they have taken six thousand 
prisoners, thirty cannons, and three flags. The 
Austrians acknowledge that their centre was 
broken, order could not ‘be restored, and they re. 
tired in a thunderstorm, with heavy loss. They 
re-crossed the Mincio. As usual, the French did 
not pursue. <A week has elapsed since the battle, 
yet no report of the numbers of killed and wounded 
men has yet been made by any of the combatants, 
That number, we fear, is appalling. The Aus- 
trians had 150,000 men engaged, by their own 
account. The Allies had probably a superior 
force. The combat, according to the Allies, con- 
tinued for sixteen hours—according to the Aus- 
trians for twelve hours. The right wing of the 
Allies was driven back, but the centre of the 
Austrians was pressed in. The combat was sus- 
tained with bitter vehemence to the end. It is 
impossible not to fear even to lock at these 
And all these deaths will have been done 
in the outraged name of liberty, to please two or 
three gentlemen in search of their own ends and 


At home, meanwhile, the Derby Government 
were defeated in the Commons on the 11th, bya 
majority of 13, and immediately resigned. The 
defeat was accomplished by a combination of the 
Independent Liberals and the Whigs. The new 


Cabinet, under Viscount Palmerston, commences 


| 


Mincio leaves the lake, and twelve to fourteen | 


miles distant. Verona is the most extensive of 
the four Austrian fortifications. It is a town of 
considerable extent, and the entrenched camps 
around it are extensive and formidable. Leguno, 
twenty miles further down the Adige, and nearer 
to the Po, is not so extensive, but is considered 
very strong. Peschiera, in the Mincio, opposite 
to Verona, stands upon an island, and is a place of 
great strength—although it was taken by Charles 
Albert, with the Piedmontese army, in 1848. 
Mantua, on another island of the Mincio, is almost 
opposite “Leguno, and twenty miles from that 
place. It is considered impregnable by a siege. 
The defenders believe that it can only be forced 
by blockade. Between Leguno on the Adige, and 
Mantua on the Mincio, the distance to the junction 


i 


| 





business to-day. To-day, therefore, the real busi- 
ness of the year may be said to commence. As 
yet, Parliament has been engaged on factious 
work. The duration of the new Cabinet depends 
on many points. The principal is, the conduct 
of its members, who are extremely likely to disa- 
gree. The two leading men in the Cabinet never 
have agreed hitherto, but adversity may have 
taught them lessons which they would have never 
learned in prosperity. Then the character of their 
Reform Bill may affect them. At present, per- 
haps, they are in more danger from their foreign 
policy. Any tendency to Napoleonism would over- 
throw the strongest ministry in this country. Any 
measure with affinity to the Conspiracy Bill wou 
be fatal. 
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Decade of Italian Women. By T. Aveustus 

oem. apie Chapman and Hall. 
Tais very artistically compiled work commences 
with the extraordinary history of Catherine of 
Siena. We will epitomise this chronicle of 
fanaticism, absurdity, and falsehood for the benefit 
of our readers. 

Catherine of Siena, or St. Catherine, as she was 
called, was born at Siena, in the year 1347, when 
Petrarch and Bocaccio were still writing, and at 
which era Italy was beginning to emerge from the 
dark days of ignorance into which it had been 
cast. The printing press was soon afterwards in- 
troduced, and the story of her life was, within a 
century of her death, printed at Florence. The 
accredited imposture is, therefore, the more inex- 
cusable, as the plea of extreme ignorance cannot 
be urged in extenuation. 

The father of this reputed saint was a dyer, 
named Giacomo Benincasa. He lived in an ob- 
scure part of the town, among the “ skin-dressers.”’ 
The lower flat of this abode has been converted 
into a chapel, in honour of its former inhabitant, 
and “Virginia Domus” is conspicuously carved 
over the door. A little dark closet, nine feet long 
and six wide, is held in particular veneration, from 
having been the bed-chamber of Catherine. The 
floor is of brick, and— 

On this, with a stone, still extant in situ, for a pillow, the 
fatare saint slept. The bricks, sanctified by this nightly 
contact with her person, have been boarded over to preserve 
them from the wear and tear of time, and from the indis- 
crete pilfering of devout relic hunters. 

From the life of Catherine of Siena, written by 
the “ Blessed Raymond of Capua,” the Dominican 
confident and confessor of the saint, the author 
draws his information. His own explanation of 
her “miraculous existence” is very sensible and 
rational. 


reprinted so late as 1851, when it was brought out 
at a cheaper rate, “as a means of supplying the 
people of Italy with wholesome and profitable 
mental food.”” We shall see the quality of this 
wholesome food as we procced with the story. 

_ The first miracle—one of precocity, certainly— 
is that, at the age of six, this very wonderful child 
one morning retired to a dark corner of her father’s 
house, and abjuring all matrimonial thoughts, and 
in anticipation of her future state, vowed herself 
exclusively to the Saviour, and in a long and ela- 
borate prayer implored that she might be devoted 
entirely to the church. Of course, according to 
Roman tradition, her prayer was answered, and 
she became beatified. Her childhood is thus de- 


Catherine was the youngest of a family of twenty-five 
oe Her twin sister died a few days after her birth. 

ta very early age she was observed to be tacitarn and 
wlitary in her habits; and was remarkable for the small 
qeantity of nourishment she took. 
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We shail give it in due course. This | 
“Life,” after going through various editions, was | 
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From her childhood she was subject to ‘‘ fits or 
extavies. These were seized on by her Dominican 
confessor as evidence of something supernatural ; 
but, says the author, “the descriptions of these 
seizures, given by her biographer, on more than 
one occasion, shows them to have been of a cata- 
leptic nature.” And thus he accounts for her 
long abstinences, and all those phenomena which 
were interpreted as miracles by ner admirers. The 
following quotation will show the absurdities which 
were considered meritorious in her early life :— 


At five years old it was her practice, in going up-stairs, to 
kneel at each step to the Virgin. She habitually flogged 
herself, and indaced other children to imitate her in doing 
so, at six years of age. At seven she deprived herself of a 
great portion of her food, secretly giving it to her brother, 
or throwing it to the cats. At the same age she would 
watch from a window to see when a Dominican monk passed, 
and as soon as ever he had moved on she used to run out 
and kiss the spot on the pavement on which he had placed 
his feet. 


And then comes a long story of the annoyance 
her mother caused her by requesting her to pay 
more heed to her personal appearance—the devout 
Catherine considering that this was the first step 
to worldly vanity and matrimonial thoughts. But 


Toreturn to the account of her penances and mortifications 
She wholly abandoned the use of animal food, At fifteen 
she left off wine, At twenty she gave up bread, living only 
on uncooked vegetables. She used to sleep but one quarter 
of an hour in the twenty-four, always flogged herself till the 
blood streamed from her three times a day, and lived thee 
years without speaking. She wore a chaiu of iron round 
her body, which gradually ato its way into her flesh. And 
finally she remained wholly without food for many years. 


The Dominican, Raymond, positively affirms the 
truth of the foregoing statements. We can be- 
lieve him or not, as we like. The following is a 
proof of the horrible blasphemy which is not only 
tolerated, but lauded by the Roman Church. 


Passing from the saint’s achievements in this kind, we 
find her equally distancing all competitors in the matter of 
personal and familiar communication and conversation with 
the Deity. 

She began to have visions at six years old. Returning 
home one day about that time, through the streets of Siena, 
she saw in the sky, immediately over the Dominican’s 
church, a throne, with Christ sitting on it, dressed in papal 
robes, accompanied by St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John. 

At a later period, Christ appeared to her daily as soon as 
she retired to her cell—as she informed Father Raymond 
—for the purpose of teaching her the doctrines of religion 
which, said she, to her confessor, “no man or woman ever, 
taught me, but only the Lord Jesus Christ himself—some- 
times by means of inspiration, and sometimes by means of a 
clear bodily appearance, manifest to the bodily senses, and 
talking with me as I now talk with yoa. 

Again, a little further on in her career we read, that the 
Lord appeared to Catherine very frequently, and remained 
with her longer than he had been wont to do, and sometimes 
brought with him his most glorious mother, sometimes St. 
Dominic, and sometimes both of them, but mostly he came 
alone, and talked with her, as a friend with a mos: iutimate 
friend ; in such sort as she herself secretly and blushingly 
confessed to me, the Lord and she frequeutly recited the 
Psalms together, walking up and down the chamber as two 
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monks. or priests are wont to recite the service. Oh 
marvel! Oh, astonishment! Oh, manifestation of Divine 
familiatity, unheard of in our times! exclaims the bio- 
grapher, as he traly well might! 

. Again, among other assertions, she declared that 
she had ‘learnt to read by a direct interposition of 
Providence ; that the gift had been bestowed in a 
moment, and as an instantaneous answer to prayer. 
She impiously asserted that, on one occasion, the 
Saviour had appeared to her, and in the presence 
of the Virgin and some of the saints, openly es- 
poused her, placing a ring on her finger in token 
of the esponsal. This ring, says Raymond, was 
golden, with four pearls and a magnificent diamond 
id it. 

We give these particulars because they prove 
the lengths to which the Church of Rome has gone 
in Italy and in permitted works. Comment on 
them is unnecessary; they speak for themselves. 
The following is a well-known legend of this 
particular Saint. We give it, as probably it is 
new to many of our readers :— 

One day, while she was praying to God to renew her 
heart, Christ suddenly appeared to her, or in the words of 


her biographer, “ her eternal sponse came to her as usual, 
opened her side, removed her heart, and carried it away with 
him! 

So truly was this done, that for several days she declared 
herself to be without any heart, pointing ont to those who 
objected that it was impossible, that with God nothing was 


impossible. 

After some days Christ again appeared, bearing in his 
hand what seemed a haman heart, red and shining, again 
opetied her side, put the new heart in, and closed the aper- 
ture, saying, “See, dearest daughter, as I took from you the 
other day your heart, so now I will give you mine, with 
which you will always live! And as a proof of the 
miracle, there remained evermore in her side the scar, as 
she herself, and her companions, had often assured Father 
Raymond. A farther confirmation of the fact was moreover 
to be seen in the remarkable circumstance that from that day 
forth the Saint was unable to say, as she had been wont, 
“Lord, I commend to thee my heart,” but always said, 
** Lord, I commend to thee ¢Ay heart.” 

There are other miraculous tales, but we have 
not space to quote them. The author points out 
the important fact, that it is these points of her 
history which the Church of Rome, at the present 
day, most loves to dwell on. Can anything more 
plainly proclaim a lameutable intention to mislead ? 
for as to men of intellect believing all the wicked 
nonsense uttered by Father Raymond, such an idea 
is an absurdity. Catherine’s letters to Urban VI. 
and Charles V. are mentioned, together with others, 
and the one to Charles is given at length. 

After enumerating her exploits and miracles, 
ihe author énters into the question as to whether 
she was “dupe or impostor.” He says, very 
sensibly, that probably many of the facts related 
never took place, and that others may have been 
the result of her disease. With regard, for in- 
stance, to her living without food, he asks, ‘“‘ May 
it not be possible that the idea of her living with- 
out food may have been generated by some talk 
of hers. in quite her usual style, of this Holy 
Eucharist. being her only nourishment, &c., &c., 
meaning spiritual nourishment,” 
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But, contends the author in continuation, even 
if this were so, Father Raymond could not hays 
believed it in that light; and as he meant ‘his 
hearers to understand the fable literally, he ix the 
impostor rather than Catherine, who may, from 
the very nature of the malady from which tn. 
doubtedly she suffered, have been a self-deceived 
enthusiast, Again, we read, ** As for the sleep, i 
may be remarked, that in the case of a ‘persoy 
subject to daily trances and states of insensibitity, 
it is difficult to say how many hours are’ passed 
in sleep, aud what is sleep, and what is not.” 

And then, in reference to the other events of 
her life, he says — 


All the relations of visions seen in “ ectasy,” ard of con. 
versations held, and sensations suffered, daring them, may— 
dae consideration being given to what we know of the 
patient—be accepted as not only possible, bat exceedingly 
probable. And this categary will comprise the greatest part 
of the whole budget of wonders. Even in those cases, in 
which an abiding evidence of what had happened to her jn 
trance is said to have remained, appreciable only by her own 
senses, as in the case of the marriage ring, and the pain 
after the infliction of the stigmata, those most able to form 
an opinion on such®matters will not think, probably, that it 
is attributing tuo much to the imagination of a cataleptic 
patient, living on raw vegetables, wholly without active 
occupation, and engrossed by a series of highly exciting 
thoughts on one ever-present subject of a mystical and 
transcendental nature, to suppose that she may have in all 
sincerity imagined herself to see and feel as she described. 


We have lingered so long over this very remark- 


able biography that we can only glance briefly at 


the remainder, which fill up the volumes. -Cate- 
rina Sforza, the illegitimate daughter of Galeaszo 
Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, comes next in the 
catalogue of Italian women. With questionable 
wisdom he legitimatised this girl, and placed her 
under the care of the Duchess Bona, a princess of 
the house of Srvoy. She was born in 1462, mar- 
ried to Riario, her first husband in, 1477 
He was murdered in 1488, leaving Catherine a 
widow with six children at the age of twenty- 
six. 


Feo, the Castellano of Ravaldino; the marriage 
was very justly unpopular; and, in 1495, he 
reaped the reward of this (to him) high alliance, 
in being murdered by the citizens of Smola avd 
Forti, 


Thus, at the age of thirty-three, Catherine was for the” 
second time, after five years of marriage, the widow of #” 


murdered husband. Not wearied of matrimony, she gave 
her hand to Giovanni de Medici in 1497. ; 


Madama was now thirty-five years of age, while Giovanni, 


was only thirty. He had not, and has never, occupied any 
very conspicuous place in history ; but what little we hear 
of him is favourable. He had fought with ereditia Frases, 


under Charles VIII., and had broaght back with him to 


Florence a French patent of nobility, and a pension of tw@ 


thousand crowns a year, the gifts of that monarch. . » » 
A fatality seemed to attend Catberine’s nuptials, 


for Giovanni became seriously ill, and died in 1 
leaving his wife for the third time a ¥! 
Troublous times were coming to Italy, and 

rine took part in them. After sundry adventures, 


In 1490 she married a second time, Giacomo 
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she.was taken, prisouer to Rome iu the year | 
ye character was anything but commendable ; | 

ended. ber eventful career in a couvent in 
1509, being then forty-seven years of age. 

A very different person was Vittoria Colonna, 
the celebrated Italian poetess. Although so 
gentle herself, she married the Signor Marchese di 
Pescara, who is described as a bard, cruel man, 
reckless of human suffering, and eminent among 
his fellow-captains for the ferocity, and often 
wantonness, of the ravages and wide-spread misery 
he wrought. The following anecdote is both a 

of his brutal nature and the depraved state 
of a country permitting such an outrage :— 

A soldier was brought before him for having entered a 
house ex route, for the purpose of plundering. The general 
ordered that his ears should be cut off. The culprit remon- 
strated, and begged with many entreaties, to be spared so 
dishonourable and ignominious a punishment, saying, in his 
distress, that death itself would have been more tolerable. 

“The grace demanded is granted,” rejoined Pescara in- 
stantly, with grim pleasantry. “Take this soldier, who is 
so carefal of his honour, and hang him to that tree !” 

In vain did the wretch beg not to be taken at his word 
so cruelly; no entreaties sufficed to change the savage 
decree. 


After Vittoria Colonna come ‘Pullia d’Aragona, 
Olympia Morata, and Isabella Andrienni, the cele- 
brated actress, who, says her biographer, “‘ was 
born in 1562, two years before the birth of Shakes- 
peare, and was, therefore, delighting the courts of 
Italy and France, at the same time that he was 

ing for the amusement of a more mixed 
audience in the Globe.”’ In this memoir there is 
a very good description of the Italian drama of 
the sixteenth century, which will be interesting to 
those who take delight in such things. 

‘A memoir of the infamous Bianca Cappello 
comes next; and then we have two or three other 
biographies, which finish these very interesting 
volumes, They are valuable, as giving a pictare of 
the social position of Italy for many a long year ; 
and in reading the facts narrated, and studying the 
pictures presented to our view, we cannot but 
oo degraded state of the country and the 


o 
_ These tales, for so they may be called, are 
living romances. The world of fiction produces 
nothing more startling than the vicissitudes which 
mark the career of Caterina Sforza, or more curious 
tha those which belong to the history of Cathe- 
nine of Siena. 

These volumes are not so well suited to the 
Jounger members of society as to those of middle 
*s¢,,0r, at least, matured judgment. The work is 
remarkably well written. There is a chronological 
order observed, and the sketches, although per- 
leetly disconnected, s¢em to glide into each other, 
“4 manner producing harmony in the whole. 

¢Yecommend these volumes as amongst the 
most interesting, novel, and instructive of all 
recent publications. 
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The Healing Art: the Right Hand of the Chairch, 
By Tuerarevtes. 1 vol., pp, 279, Edinburgh ; 
Sutherland and Knox. , 

THe success of medical missions has abundaatly 
shown that they may be employed, both at home. 
and in Heathen lands, as a duty of the Church, 
and, in the words of the essayist, as its Right 
Haud. He has placed two motioes on the title 
page of the book—‘“ E Calo Salus,” and our own 
good Saxon, “ Length of days is in her Right 
Hand."’ These opinions being commonly accepted, 
we might suppose that they would not require to 
be supported by an stretching to a volume ; 
yet the Church, like the world, is often forgetful of 
duties; and we have no doubt that this essay will 
be useful. 

It contains some curious speculations upon the 
use of oil in medical treatment, but this remedy is 
now becoming common, and is perhaps the most 
efficient instrument in the struggle with the pest 
of our humid land. We agree with the following 
extract, with the exception that the Christian 
must delegate his duty often to other Christians. 
It is one of the duties which, in the great majority 
of cases must be done by individuals trained to the 
occupation. Therefore, by a medical mission alone 
can the Church discharge effectually the duty of 
caring for the sick :— 


The duty of ministering to the sick comes down to these 
later days, consecrated by the command and example of 
Jesus. His example and precept combine to give it nothing 
less than a first place in the Christian system, His com- 
mand was received and acted on by all his followers, whose 
doings are recorded in Scripture; and it is continued ou- 
wards, with all the attributes of a statute for perpetual 
observance. Under His blessed rule, no person, no place, no 
time is exempted from its operation. The objects to which 
it is directed are as clamant as they ever were; all manner 
of sickness and all manner of disease abound everywhere; 
and the suffering and the sorrowful are still the objects of 
the Divine Saviour’s compassion. The means for perfectly 
fulfilling this command, according to its intention, are 
abundantly provided, and are brought, by intelligent research, 
fully withia the reach of the followers of Christ. None but 
the Christian, “ throughly furnished,” is qualified to employ 
these meavs with fall effect for the deliverance and. well 
being of the victims of disease ; for the healing of the sick, 
as an essential element in the alleviation of haman woe, pre- 
eminently devolves upon the Charch of Christ. To the 
faithful and engrossing discharge of this duty the Christian 
is called, by the most sacred and conciesive of all warrants ; 
and upon no admitted principle of Christian action can ite 
neglect or delegation be justified, so long as occasions for ite 
exercise are presented, while there is a remnant of unsaved 
or suffering humanity. 


We certainly recommend the essay as an expo- 
sition of one of the frst duties that our common 


nature claims and our faith instructs us to per- 
form. 





Robert Mornay. Br Max Fueurer. London: 
Chapman and Hall. Pp. 858. 


WE have read love tales before, but seldom any’ so 





a eha “Serer 


shorwaghly sod completely made up of love as this. 
First of all, the 


hero falls in love with a young ledy °° 
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tinues in her mother’s house, and Robert Mornay, 


After some time he reaches Florence, and falls in 
love a second time, with afruit girl. He moralises 


other faithless young gentlemen ; and he gives his 
opinions to the public, which, like many other 


following is good, atid quite worthy of quotation. 
The author is speaking of self-denial, and he 


says— 


require to louk back more than twelve short months to per- 
ceive how the exercise of it, either in this case or in that, 
would have saved them present pain, disappointment, 
embarrassment, or failure of some object they had wished to 


obtain. 


There is nothing very new in that, but it is a 
valuable truth, and cannot be too forcibly impressed. 
And the following, althongh not very clearly ex- 
pressed, is commendable, :— 

To say “1 wil refuse myself,’ is easy enough, but the 


difficulty is, standing to confront the desire face to face, and 
then to say, “ I do refuse myself.” 


The despot, in slicing a piece off his neighbour’s 
territory, may promise his conscience not to do so 
again; the statesman may say, “This shall be my 
only deceit ; the orator, seduced by its presence, 
finds pungent sarcasm irresistible, and proceeds 
unjustly to lacerate another with it, but, repentant, 


(the innamorato, starts on a yachting’ expedition.) 


gratuities, apé ndt worth having. However the | 


WITHERED LEAVES. 


with himself in pretty much the same style as all | 


How few men practice it, and yet how few there are who | 





called Mabel, and she returns his passion, but the | says to himself, ‘ not to be done again 3 the 
course of it not ranning in the direction of the | critic fiads wit too tempting not to exhibit it a 


altar they don’t get there, but instead, Mabel con- | 
| partially, but is constantly about to restrain; the 


the expense of the author, and so reviews not im. 


gamblér always procrastinates with *‘ once more— 
once more ;” and the penniless dandy, firm in his 
resolutions, walks down the street defying the lures 
of trade, till opposite one shop he says, “I must 
have this my last extravagance.” And so, one 
and all, saying the “ will’’ and shunning the “do,” 
proceed either to moral or worldly ruiu. 

He is right—* Hell is paved with good inten. 
tions.” However, we go on with the story. The 
hero, by accident, inflicts a gun-shot wound on his 
second love, and stops to cure it, and that gets him 
into no end of trouble. However, he gets out of 
the trouble by getting out of Italy and into Eng- 
land, where, being off with the one love, he renews 
his attentions to the other—his first love—bu: 
receives his dismissal, the lady having heard of the 
Florentine episode. 

Then a great many other people fall in love 
with each other, and a great deal of mischief 
ensues, but it all comes right in the end. The 
hero makes it up with Mabel, and they marry and 
‘live pretty ;’ while the Florentine young lady 
drives about in a brougham, and is called Madam 
Silvio! Silvio being her maiden name! Some 
people can see through a mill-stone, and “some 
people” may be able to read the meaning of that / 

Those who like “love,” will like the book—for 
our own part, we must say we find it-insufferably 
dull. 




















Let the roses lie, dear, 
Let the lie : 
They are all thrown by, dear, 
All thrown by— 
What should they do now but quickly die ? 


Yester morn they flourished 
Fresh and fair ; 
Dew and sunlight nourished 
Grew they there, 
Blushing while their sweetness felt the air. 


Yester eve he tore them 
From the tree : 
Stars ascending o’er them, 
Two or three, 
Set not ere they perish— woe is me ! 











WITHERED LEAVES. 


Scarcely are they dead yet,— 
Death is new: 
See the petals red yet ;— 
Scent and dew, 
All as when in life they blushing grew ! 


Touch them yet I dare not, 
While they show 
As if dead they were not ;— 
Ab, I know 
Dreams of life in death would madden woe. 


Let them lie and wither, 
As is right ; 
I may then steal hither : 
In the night— ; 
Find them wan and shrivelled in death’s blight. 


> 8 owe wwe pet os lk litissist—i(w 










Gather each leaf slowly 
From its nook— 
Hoard them up as holy, 
Sas An the Book : 
- Wherein Memory now for Hope must look. 







